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AN OLIVE BRANCH FROM AMERICA. 


[Tue Editor has submitted the subjoined article to the gentlemen 
whose names here follow, hoping to obtain thus some indication 
of the way in which the proposed scheme is likely to be regarded 
by English authors. 


Mr. GLADSTONE. 

LorD TENNYSON. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Mr. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Mr. Lewis Morris. 
Mr. Justin M°CarTHy. 
Srr THomMAsS FARRER. 
Mr. WALTER BESANT. 
Mr. MatTHEW ARNOLD. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
Messrs. KEGAN PauL, TRENCH, & Co. 


The opinions expressed are, as will be seen, for the most part 
very favourable to the project of an open literary ‘royalty,’ and 
probably forecast the view which the great majority of our authors 
would take. Politics, Poetry, Science, Theology, History, Fiction, 
and Criticism are all represented by the writers of the letters of 
approval appended to the article. 
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The minority of objectors would include the few strong. men who 
have already been fortunate enough to arrange terms with the 
‘strong barons’ of the American publishing trade referred to by 
Professor Huxley. 

Most English publishers would be likely to share the indifference 
on the subject declared by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.; but 
it is of authors and not publishers that the great American Public 
will be mainly thinking, when it really thinks at all about the 
question and resolves to begin doing what is fair and right in this 
matter.—EpD. WVineteenth Century.] 





AN ANGLO-AMERICAN CUPYRIGHT. 


‘THE strongest organised effort which has ever been made to secure 
from the United States Congress the passage of an International 
Copyright Law, was that of a combination of authors and publishers 
in the Session of 1886-7. It was hoped, even after a series of failures 
extending through two generations, that the strong pressure of the 


influential and well-organised American Copyright League would at 
length gain this point. The Committee of the Senate on Patents 
gave a patient hearing to the authors and experts selected for exami- 
nation, and, under strong personal influence, one of the two Bills 
presented was reported to the Senate. The Hawley Bill, urged by 
the League, but rejected in Committee, offered very nearly the same 
terms as those sketched by the ‘ Conférence Internationale pour la 
protection des CEuvres Littéraires et Artistiques, réunie 4 Berne, 
du 7 au 14 Septembre, 1885,’ and adopted by most European 
countries. The Chase Bill, which was reported to the Senate, was 
similar in terms, but added provisions making compulsory the 
manufacture within the United States of all foreign copyrighted 
works. 

Early in the Session it was stated to the present writer, both 
by the Chairman of the Committee on Patents,,and by the Senator 
to whom the care of the Bill in the Senate had been committed, that 
neither Bill would be likely to pass during the current Session, and 
in fact they were not even brought up before the Senate for conside- 
ration. A well-known Senator recently in London, who favours the 
adoption of some modified form of international copyright, expresses 
the opinion that both these Bills, unless essentially altered, will meet 
a strong opposition especially in the popular House, while a plan but 
slightly increasing prices may probably be favourably acted on. 

It may be well therefore to state some of the reasons why 
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American readers object to give to British publishers and authors a 
monopoly or exclusive copyright of their books. Rejecting the 
arguments used by but a few, that, as copyright is limited by time 
and not absolute property, it should be limited by area also; and 
that Governments are not competent to legislate for the special 
benefit of foreigners, the chief lines of objection may be thus briefly 
stated. 

I. The English system of high-priced books, with their acres of 
blank margin and superfluously expensive bindings, was designed for 
wealthy readers and for circulating libraries, and is not adapted to the 
United States. As a result of a system of general education extending 
through several generations, there is a great body of American 
readers of narrow means. The mass of population which in Great 
Britain is contained in an area not larger than that of some single 
States, is in America distributed through 4,000 miles east and west 
by 1,500 miles north and south, an area equal in extent to all 
Europe. It follows that, save in large cities, circulating libraries are 
rarely available, and cheap books have become a necessity. 

Were a monoply control gained by the English publishers for 
the printing of their works in America, they would, as they frankly 
assured the Royal Commission on Copyright in 1876, increase the 
present -prices of the cheapest reprints about tenfold, by an approxi- 
mation to English rates. They could not face the British public if 
they systematically sold the same books in America at the prices now 
asked for reprints there, and in England at the current standard of 
prices ; and this they themselves acknowledge. 

The works which are now purchased in the United States at ten 
or twenty cents would cost one or two dollars, at least during the 
first year of their issue, and in some cases even thirty-one shillings 
and sixpence, or seven and a half dollars. -American readers could no 
longer buy them almost as they buy newspapers. The Chicago man 
would take arms before he would pay ten prices for his newspaper, 
and his feelings would partake of the same character under a similar 
advance in the price of his books. The vested interests in reprints 
formerly limited to the sea-board cities have now extended to the 
Pacific, and even if a law involving such results could by any pressure 
be passed, it could never be kept on the Statute Book. 

American statesmen may very reasonably object to a monopoly 
system, which, if it had been enacted, would have reduced the 
100,000,000 copies of cheap reprints of British copyright works 
which have been sold within the last few years to 10,000,000 or less. 
In 1886 Henry C. Carey, the political economist, once a successful book 
publisher, estimated that if there had been a monopoly copyright in 
America worked on the usual English system, the issue of a certain 
novel of Dickens there would have been 50,000 instead of 1,000,000 


copies. ‘ 
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As Mr. Trollope once remarked, sermons and moral treatises are 
not so much read as formerly, and a large proportion of our instruc- 
tion in religion, social ethics, and the conduct of life is now derived 
from the pens of our ablest writers of fiction. Who can estimate 
what would have been the loss to the American people from the 
suppression by monopoly prices of these 90,000,000 books, which 
have certainly for the most part conveyed the teaching of the Anglo- 
Saxon high standard of social life? And it is equally clear that the 
world would have had much reason to regret the loss of a means of 
uniting the two great branches of our race so potent as the inter- 
lacing of their sympathies by a common literature perused at the same 
time. We purposely avoid the discussion of the abstract rights of 
the question, on which much might be said in favour of monopoly 
copyright, and confine these remarks to what is practicable. A privi- 
lege that is obtainable is better than one which may by some be 
considered better, but which cannot be gained. 

II. American readers further object to monopoly international 
copyright because, were it granted, and were they to cut themselves 
off from cheap competing reprints of British books, the bulk of the 
advance in price would not go to the authors but to the book trade. 
The style of the manufacture would be advanced, it is true, but it 
would be above the needs of the market ; and of the enhanced price, 
after deducting cost of manufacture, about one-eighth only would 
go tothe author. By easily tested calculations it will be found that 
in popular copyright books, the outlay for type-setting and stereo- 
typing forms a scarcely appreciable factor in large editions, and that 
when all the cost of paper, printing, and binding has been paid, seven- 
eighths of the difference between this cost price and the price paid 
by the buyer goes into the pockets of the publishers and bookseller, 
and one-eighth only to the author. Thus in the case of a book selling 
in large editions at one dollar, the cost of manufacture would be about 
fifteen cents, the author’s copyright ten cents, and the balance 
coming to those who produce and sell the book seventy-five cents. By 
this it will be understood how several series of standard works, not 
under copyright, can be issued in London with good type, paper, and 
cloth binding, at a retail price of one shilling a volume (about seven- 
pence to the trade), and an excellent series in paper covers at three- 
pence (wholesale about fifteen farthings), for each book.' It must be 

1 It is enough to instance the following incomplete list of issues, composed partly 
of English works nearly all out of copyright, and partly of American reprinted books ; 
all published at one shilling, and retailed by some London booksellers at ninepence. 
Morley’s Universal Library (Routledge), cloth; Routledge’s Pocket Library, cloth 
backs ; Routledge’s Railway Library, paper covers ; Routledge’s Demy Octavo novels, 
paper covers; Routledge’s American Library, fancy covers; Cassell’s Red Library, 
stiff covers; Cassell’s Miniature Library of the Poets, cloth backs; Routledge’s 
Emerald Series of the Poets, cloth gilt; Scott’s Camelot Monthly Series 
(Prose), cloth; Scott’s Canterbury Poets (monthly), cloth; Scott’s Great Writers 
(monthly), cloth, Ward, Lock, & Co.’s complete Shakespeare, 833 pages, retails at 
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remembered that discounts such as are given by British booksellers 
to retail purchasers are hardly known in America beyond a few of the 
large city book shops. In raising the price by monopoly copyright 
from ten cents to the minimum of one dollar, American readers will 
therefore have to pay the trade seventy-five cents in order to re- 
munerate the author with ten cents. The American people would 
naturally resent an increase of price, given nominally for the benefit 
of authors, in which only one-eighth would reach them. It is not 
our business here to criticise a system in which a large proportion of 
the retail price goes to the distributors of the product of the author’s 
thought. In the home trade it may be needful to meet the losses 
on the immense proportion of unsuccessful books, but as a rule it is 
only books which are successful at home that command a Transatlantic 
reprint, and on these the risk of loss is a minimum. 

III. It is only lately that English railway companies have found 
that their largest profits are derived from third-class passengers. It 
can be demonstrated that in so large a market for books as the United 
States affords, the circulation of popular books, within certain limits, 
increases in direct proportion with every reduction in price. If 
therefore we calculate by the American custom of paying the author 
ten per cent. on the retail price, he will make quite as much on an 
edition of 10,000 copies at ten cents per copy as he would on 1,000 
copies at one dollar. 

When the second volume of Macaulay’s History of England had 
reached a sale of 10,000 copies at sixteen shillings per volume in 
London, over 100,000 in different styles and at various prices had 
already been disposed of in America. Of the reprints of the most 
popular novels, histories, and religious works, 500,000 low-priced 
copies, and even more, are sometimes issued. In addition to these 
cheap issues, large numbers in library styles are also printed, on 
which the authors would have proportionately greater royalty. 

It is evident, that, generally speaking, the more vendors an in- 
ventor or proprietor can gain for his wares the greater will be their sale. 
Of a recent novel by Mr. Haggard no less than thirteen rival issues 
have been produced in the United States. It is usual to find several 
sixpence; and at threepence in paper, or sixpence in cloth, Cassell’s National 
Library (weekly), Routledge’s World Library. Taking as a sample Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations in Scott’s Camelot Series, we have 366 pages of good 
type and paper, bound in red cloth, for one shilling. Through almost two genera- 
tions during which the copyright lasted, ‘this work was inaccessible to students of 
limited means owing to the expensive form of the issue of his works; so that it was 
commonly said that Landor could never become popular. Of the low-priced edition 
over fifteen thousand have been already sold within about a year. A person of limited 
means must sometimes wait till old age before he can become the possessor of a book 
which delighted his youth. Would that the English educational system could be 
crowned by keeping the whole population in touch with its contemporary intellectual 
leaders by means of a fresh literature within the reach of the lowly as well as the 
rich! 
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competing editions of the most popular new English books at prices 
varying from ten cents in unbound quarto, up to bound editions 
equal in quality to the English issues but at less than one-half their 
price. Under this free competition in foreign works the number of 
separate books, American and foreign reprints, issued in America, 
has gradually advanced until it has now passed the annual publica- 
tions in Great Britain, while the average number of each edition is 
a very large multiple of the English issues. It appears therefore 
not only possible but quite probable, if a system of ‘royalty copy- 
right with open competition in production and sale can be attained, 
that British authors may now, and yet more largely in the. future, 
derive their best rewards from America; and it is also more than 
probable that the reading public in the United States would gladly 
have themselves assessed to pay a reasonable author’s copyright, 
properly adjusted to their system of book publishing. 

It remains to be seen whether a plan can be devised by which 
the American people may have these advantages of open competition 
of low prices, while yet the British authors shall receive in an open 
royalty system at least as much as they would get on the old plan of 
monopoly. 

A Bill has been drafted and privately printed in America which 
proposes to confer on persons not citizens of the United States a 
royalty compensation without monopoly. By this plan books may 
be entered at Washington for a copyright term extending with one 
renewal for forty-two years, the same as is now granted to native 
authors; and all the provisions of the United States law relating to 
the protection ‘of citizens, not inconsistent with the provisions 
presently to be mentioned, are to be granted to any foreign holders 
of copyright. 

It is stipulated that every proprietor of a copyright shall provide 
a distinctive form of stamp, adaptable to the various prices and 
conditions of issue, and shall be bound to furnish these within thirty 
days of the tender of price, under penalty of torfeiture of his copy- 
right. Any publisher desiring to use international copyright matter 
will obtain, as of course, the author’s licence to do so by making a 
formal application for the necessary amount of author’s stamps, 
accompanied by a tender of the total price, which shall be always 
ten percent. Thus a publisher desiring to issue ten thousand of a 
book at twenty cents retail price shall send two hundred dollars; or 
for a thousand copies of a superior library edition of the same book 
at one dollar per copy, one hundred dollars will be sent. One stamp 
shall be attached to each book issued ; special stamps can be provided 
gratis for copies designed for periodicals or special purposes. In the 
case of the issue of protected matter in periodicals a different 
proprietor’s licence can be obtained and the copyright stamps, with 
name of periodical and date, may be adapted for printing with the 
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type matter in the body of the number. Each book stamp should 
contain the retail price of the book, with the autograph initials of 
the author in facsimile or any other design. Imitation of copyright 
stamps shall be punished as-forgery. Publishers shall be responsible 
for an accurate and unmutilated reproduction of the originals. Any 
arrangement for a credit on the stamps or the return of those not 
used would be matter for special contract. 

The proprietor of the copyright would be bound to print his 
address upon fhe title-page or its reverse, in every copy he issues 
in his own country. In default thereof, an application for stamps 
to the Librarian of Congress, accompanied by the money, would be 
taken as an application to the proprietor. 

The Librarian of Congress or the Secretary of the Incorporated 
Society of (British) Authors may be made the depository of copyright 
stamps, charging a commission on the amounts of money received. 
The cost of the stamps themselves would be merely nominal, and they 
could be, if desired, numbered consecutively by an inexpensive 
mechanical contrivance. 

Any assignment of international. copyright would have to be 
recorded in the office of the Librarian of Congress within sixty 
days of its execution. 

For the protection of the rights thus granted it is proposed that 
every vendor of international copyright books who shall dispose of 
any copy or copies ‘to which the proper stamp has not been affixed, 
and which do not bear due notice of copyright, shall forfeit to 
the proprietor all such copies in his possession, and in addition pay 
all damages arising from such sale; and that he shall also forfeit and 
pay a sum equal to ten times the retail price of every copy thus 
sold by him, which sum shall be recoverable by a civil action in any 
court of competent jurisdiction; one-half to be paid to the person 
who sues and one-half to the United States. Thus every book-seller 
will be compelled to see that the publisher has affixed the proper 
stamps and notice of copyright to the works he sells to him, and 
every purchaser of the book, in the most distant place in the United 
States, becomes an interested protector of the author’s or proprietor’s 
rights. 

Such a law would be almost automatic in its working, and under 
it fraud in unauthorised issues would become impossible.? It has 
been carefully examined and approved by not a few students of 


2 The long-standing grievance of British authors at home, that publishers’ accounts 
of sales are practically not capable of verification, would be for ever ended by attach- 
ing similar copyright stamps to every volume issued here. An engraved form of 
stamp, adjustable to book titles and manuscript initials, is at the command of authors 
without charge. One London house has consented to an arrangement on this basis, 
Every writer may reasonably claim it, and the system ought to be welcomed by 
honourable publishers, as its general adoption would save them from an unfair com- 
petition from those who are not reliable. 
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copyright law, practical legislators and authors, and also by some 
publishers and by some of the members of the American Copyright 
League. It is conceived in the interests of readers and authors 
rather than those of the large publishing houses whose gains lie in 
the control of monopoly copyright; but the publishing trade would 
soon adjust itself to the new conditions of open competition. 

Some of the publishers, on both sides of the Atlantic, it is but 
just to say in passing, have dealt most generously, in the absence of 
law, with foreign authors, and would have done much more but for 
the competition of those who paid nothing; indeed some British 
writers, as stated before the Royal Commission, have received 
more from American than from their English publishers. 

It will not be forgotten that to every plan of protection some 
objection will be found, and any legal adjustment can at the best be 
only one which involves the fewest difficulties. The scheme here 
proposed is not without its possible disadvantages, but it is a method 
involving an overwhelming balance of advantages over inevitable 
difficulties, and one entitled to careful consideration, especially when 
it is to be remembered that the real question is how to obtain a 
practicable benefit for foreign authors. Authors of popular works 
will find it equal, if it should pass, in its pecuniary results to the 
monopoly plan. It may be improved upon in its details, and if it 
meets with cordial support in English literary circles it may be laid 
before Congress with good prospects of success. That body will 
always find it difficult to resist the pressure of numberless consti- 
tuents against the suppression of the cheap reprints so long in use, 
but it would probably accept a measure like this, against which no 
similar objections lie. The granting of a system of monopoly 
becomes every year more improbable as the use of low-priced reprints 
and the vested interests concerned in them extend yet further 
throughout the United States; but the pressure of opinion is cer- 
tainly making in the direction of an arrangement by which the ad- 
vantages of open competition and royalty may be combined. 

This plan of open royalty was long since suggested by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan in his evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Copyright in 1876, in which he cited his letter to Mr. Longman, 
written in 1872:— 

I am persuaded that Mr. Appleton’s Bill will not pass. The Americans will 
never submit to an absolute monopoly on the part of foreign authors and their 
assignees, so that they might fix the price of their books without fear of competi- 
tion; or in my opinion ts it right (the italics are his) that it should be so either in 
the United States or Canada. Such an absolute monopoly is only possible under 
the protection of the municipal law of the countries in which the books were 
originally produced, As regards other countries, the owners of the copyright must 
be content with some more general acknowledgment, which, like the circle in the 
water, would increase in diffusion as it decreased in intensity... . The people of 
the United States will not invest any person with the power of indefinitely en- 
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hancing the price of the books upon which they and their children have been 
nourished. There is now every disposition to admit the just claims of English 
authors, but not by means of a monopoly. .. . 

The author’s royalty might be fixed at ten per cent. on the retail price. At 
home he would continue to get whatever might be prescribed by the municipal law 
of his own country, but to whatever extent his works might be reprinted abroad 
it would be under licence from the respective Governments, and his percentage 
would be paid before a single copy was permitted to be sold.3 


He adds :— 


I maintain that this principle of a monopoly, while it does great harm in 
England, is simply impossible in America; some other’ principle must be adopted.‘ 


And he goes on to recommend substantially the method here pro- 
posed ; a concession the more generous as he was the owner of the 
copyright of Macaulay’s works. 

I think that it [protected copyright with free-trade competition] is the only 
principle which furmishes a practical basis for a convention with the United States. 
. .. It appears to me that that principle of monopoly is totally inapplicable to 
these new countries where the English language is spoken and read by multitudes, 
The difference between the position of authors and that of publishers underlies the 
whole subject, and it is better to have it out at once. It is for the interest of the 
author that his works shall be sold everywhere and by anybody. It matters not to 
him who his publishers are, or whether there is one or a hundred; in fact, for him 
the more the better, the greater the competition among publishers the better for 
the author.5 

Sir Thomas Farrer, the late secretary of the Board of Trade, after 
discussing the same subject before the Royal Commission, concludes 
by saying : *— 

For all the above reasons I think it is clear not only that they (the Americans) 
will, as a matter of fact, never grant a monopoly to English publishers, but that there 


8 Royal Commission on Copyright, pp. 327-329. * Jbid. see 1-94. 

5 In the case of a popular English writer the unhindered law of supply and demand 
has produced in America competing editions of his books at twenty cents a volume, 
and also a superior library edition. This author has under consideration a plan by 
which the general English public shall no longer be cut off from the possession of his 
works by the prohibitory price of eight to fifteen times that of the American issues. It 
is hoped that he will have the courage of his convictions and permit the issue of his 
writings in any style, and at any price, to all British publishers who will contract to 
secure his copy-money returns by the insertion of authors’ percentage stamps in all 
the copies. By doing so he would doubtless increase his own compensation, and at 
the same time confer a benefit on tens of thousands of readers of narrow means who 
would eagerly welcome his books to their limited libraries. Entire college classes in 
America place the works referred to upon their bookshelves, The Continent is supplied 
by American reprints and by Tauchnitz. At Dover the traveller’s luggage is searched 
for spirits, tobacco, dynamite—and Tauchnitz! The writer lately found even in Con. 
stantinople that large quantities of Harper’s reprints of English books were being re- 
ceived every month for circulation in South-eastern Europe and Asia. In India, 
where Shakespeare is read by more persons than in Great Britain, American reprints 
of new books largely supply the market. Under an open system of demand and supply 
these would come from London, where the manufacture 1s far cheaper than in 
America, and authors would receive their proper copy-money. 

5 Royal Commission on Copyright, 3930. 
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are really good and sound reasons why they should not do so, and good reasons for 
doubting whether the plan of monopoly has worked satisfactorily for the English public. 
And if we look to history we find by the Act of 8 Anne, c. 19, which created pre- 
sent copyrights, it was not intended to confer an unrestricted monopoly on publishers. 
That Act contained a clause by which any one of a large number of officials was 
enabled to reduce prices which might seem to them unreasonable, The clause is 
obviously unworkable and has been repealed, but it no less shows the then inten. 
tion of Parliament. It is no accident that this clause was introduced. It was in- 
serted in the Bill as it passed the House of Commons; the House of Lords struck 
it out, but the Commons insisted on its insertion, 


The present limits prevent the multiplication of ° authoritative 
expressions of British opinion to this purport. It will not be thought 
strange if American readers, who are not pecuniarily interested in 
the profits, form similar conclusions as to both the honesty and policy 
of the protected competitive system. 

‘ The interests of American authors are evident. An essentially 
reciprocal privilege would doubtless, with the approval of British 
writers, be promptly granted by a British Order in Council under the 
provisions of the general law. The number of reprints in England 
of the books of American authors is already large, and the proportion 
to the total issue is likely to increase rapidly. 

It is true that American writers wish to avoid the competition of 
free reprints by the enactment of monopoly copyright for English 
books, with the accompanying increase of price, but this they can 
now scarcely hope for. Under the reciprocal royalty system they 
would be partly compensated for any competition in America by a 
protected English sale. — 

When the two branches of the same race were separated politically 
in 1784, the Republic of Letters was not severed. Both nations have 
the same language, the same standards in ethics, religion, and taste, 
and both are members of the same commonwealth of literature, pos- 
sessing the same measureless treasures of the past. And under a 
happy democratic accommodation to varying circumstances both may 
in the future equally pay their tithes to the literary pastors whose 
united parish would extend round one-third of the globe. 


R. PEARSALL SMITH. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. ‘ 
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1. From Mr. Gladstone to the Editor of the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century.’ 
Hawarden Castle. 


I have read with cordial interest and pleasure the forthcoming 
article by Mr. Pearsall Smith prepared for the JVineteenth Century 
of November. 

It forms an admirable overture to a discussion which I trust you 
intend to prosecute to a practical conclusion. 

There are three interests obviously and vitally involved in the 
question of an international copyright between England and the 
United States; a question which, I take it for granted, implies the 
establishment in each country of copyright by royalty, instead of 
copyright by monopoly, for the whole of its domestic literature, and 
not only for foreign importations from the territory of the other 
contracting Power. 

And there is a fourth interest which is also concerned, and which 
I cannot dismiss in silence. The literary question between England 
and the United States enters into the general relations of the two 
countries; and tends, within a limited but important sphere, to a 
disagreeable friction. | Whereas, if it were once adjusted, it would 
give free motion to an agency of unmixed good, and of immense 
effect in promoting their moral and social union. 

With respect to the three interests commonly taken into view, 
those of authors, publishers, and readers, I conceive the present 
system of copyright to be injurious to them all; to authors and 
publishers by restricting the amount of their operations, to readers 
by withholding, often for a long term of years, valuable additions to 
their stock of intellectual and moral sustenance. 

I do not deny that there are many difficulties of detail to be 
faced in the construction of a new and better method, nor do I pre- 
tend to be prepared with due modes of treatment for each and all 
of them. I am not satisfied of the necessity of tying down authors 
to a uniform percentage, irrespective of their standing and credit 
in the literary world, of the form and price of the intended edition, 
and especially of the character of the work, as on the one hand in- 
tended for the general public, or as on the other hand a professional 
or literary specialty’ But it would much disappoint me unless the 
new system, framed upon careful consideration, were found to be one 
offering a greatly increased aggregate of advantage to publishers and 
to authors, as well as to the reading public. 

The case, with which you have to deal, may be shortly stated 
thus: On one side there is a well-founded sense of injustice. On 
the other side there is a not less strong conviction that an inter- 
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national system of copyright by monopoly would replace one injustice 
by another and probably a greater one. The selfish opposition to 
change gathers and will gather strength from day today. You are 
not, then, premature in your efforts to relieve the contending 
parties, now hopelessly butting at one another, by the suggestion of 
a possible and equitable solution. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 


2. From the Hon. Hallam Tennyson. 


Aldworth, Haslemere, Surrey. 


With regard to the proposal shortly to come before Congress, 
allowing to an English author ro per cent. on the retail price 
of his works, my father desires me to say that something is better 
than nothing, therefore he would support it. Indeed the arrange- 
ment, if carefully managed in detail in America, might turn out 
to be very good. For some years past my father has not received 
a penny from America, though we hear of huge sales of his poems. 
Formerly he had some small sums on each mew volume; and our 
good friend Mr. Fields had promised us a liberal annual income, 
but owing to his sudden withdrawal from the firm this promise 
fell through. The American author can protect himself in some 
measure in England, and I have no doubt that, if America were 
to grant a copyright of this kind, an Order in Council would at 
once confirm the public opinion of this country, and protect the 
American author here from any publishing piracies. | However, .we 
have been so often and for so long promised bills in Congress to 
better the position of the English author that we are not very 
sanguine as to this new announcement that the American publishers 
and public are awakening to a sense of their duty. 


HALLAM TENNYSON. 


3- From the Duke of Argyll. 


Inveraray. 

I have read this article with much interest,*and until I read it 
I did not know how the case stood for and against international 
copyright with America. 

The plan proposed of a fixed lordship or percentage on sales seems 
the only proposal which meets all the difficulties of the case. 

At present I think we authors have some reason to complain. I 
believe one of my own books, the Reign of Law, has had an im- 
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mense circulation in America, and, if I may judge from the private 
letters I have had from men whom I have never seen, it has given 
some satisfaction to many minds. But this great circulation gives 
no pecuniary return to the writer—which must be specially hard in 
cases where authors are poor men. 

ARGYLL. 


4. From Archdeacon Farrar. 


17 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


I have read with great interest the proof of the paper which you 
so kindly sent me. I am not a good judge about the technical 
details of business transactions, and therefore my opinion on the 
subject may be of little value. So far, however, as I am able to form 
an opinion, the details of the scheme seem to be feasible. Had 
any such law of international copyright been in existence in past 
days, I might have been a very large gainer from its operation. 

: F. W. FARRAR. 


5. From Mr. Rider Haggard. 


Ditchingham House, Bungay. 

In reply to your letter I beg to say that having had the 
advantage of reading Mr. Pearsall Smith’s article on the subject 
of copyright with America, and also of hearing from his own lips 
full details of the proposed scheme of what I may call Author’s 
Stamp Rights, I am of opinion that this scheme is one which should 
be cordially accepted by English writers. A royalty of ten per cent. 
on the published price is not a very liberal fee to the author of a book, 
but, taking the peculiar circumstances of the American market into 
consideration, it seems to me that it is quite a question if it would 
not bring in as large a return as would be forthcoming under a system of 
monopoly copyright. At the least it is all that we foreign writers have 
a chance of obtaining from America at the present time, and as such it 
should be gratefully accepted, if by good fortune it should come 
within our power to accept it. I trust therefore that my brother 
writers will do all that in them lies to further this scheme, to 
the formal adoption of which the American public appears to be 


favourably inclined. 
H. Riper HaséGarb. 
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6. From Mr. Lewis Morris. 


Athenzum Club, Pall Mall. 

I have read the article on International Copyright which you are 
kind enough to send me. With regard to the adoption of a system 
of remunerating English authors by a stamp to be affixed to each 
book sold, I should think there can hardly be two opinions. It 
would undoubtedly solve the difficulty which is felt at present by 
English authors in ascertaining the sales of their books in America, 
and of recovering a share of the proceeds. I myself some years 
since entered into an agreement with a highly respectable American 
publisher for the publication of a book of mine in America on the usual 
terms of my receiving 10 per cent. of the profits. The book, which 
was then a new one in England, has since gone through a very large 
number indeed of editions. On application a long time after publi- 
cation to the publisher, the only answer which I could obtain was 
that a small edition of 500 copies had been tried by him, that he 
had sent out about 100 copies to the press, and had still 250 copies 
on hand, so that it was obvious that there was nothing whatever 
coming to me. No further communication has ever been received 
by me from the publisher; but it is clear that we are fellow-sufferers, 
because for many years past I have been assured by Americans 
travelling in Europe that this book, a book of verse, is to be found 
on every drawing-room table in the great towns of the Eastern 
States; and a very popular sketch of American manners, published 
at New York some four or five years back, spoke of it as being or as 
having been in everybody’s hands. It is quite obvious, therefore, 
that there is some room for improvement in this respect. 

With regard to the amount, 10 per cent., proposed to be paid to 
the English author in America, I cannot agree with the writer of the 
article, except under a certain reserve. That amount is estimated 
on the practice which prevails in the case of new works by untried 
authors. But it is certain that the English books which obtain 
publication and remunerative sale in America will, as a rule, not be 
of this class, but rather works already successful here, or at least 
new works by well-known men, and published with a minimum of 
risk and almost a certainty of profit. Why should publishers or 
booksellers, American or English, an estimable class of men no 
doubt, but certainly not underpaid, be allowed to pocket, without 
risk or trouble to themselves, so large a percentage as would thus 
remain to them after discharging the necessary expenses of a book? 
I should have thought that the author might fairly ask for a per- 
centage flot exceeding 25 per cent., leaving it to the author and 
publisher to settle the actual percentage, probably in many cases 
much lower than this, on which they would find it to their interest 


to agree. 
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Nevertheless I quite recognise the value of the principle of pay- 
ment advocated by the article. An immense country with a scat- 
tered population and no circulating libraries must be treated on a dif- 
ferent footing from a small thickly populated island which has only 
too many. No system of monopoly copyright can, or ought, as Sir 
C. Trevelyan said, to exist in America, and I hope Englishmen will 
recognise this fact in time, and while there is a prospect of legisla- 
tive action on the part of America to remedy a great injustice. 

Lewis Morris. 


7. From Mr. Justin M*Carthy. 


The principle of my friend Mr. Pearsall Smith’s scheme appears 
to me unassailable. If the plan should prove practicable—if it can 
be worked out easily, for the public is very listless and lazy in its 
ways—it is the settlement of the copyright question between England 
and the United States, so far as the rights of authors are concerned. 
A copyright which includes more than the author’s rights I do not 
think we can ever expect to get from America. The American 
public will not consent to adopt any arrangement with England which 
would put a high price on books. We need not argue on the moral 
of the question; there is, I think, the fact. Cheapness is the one 
condition of literature for the great American public, because for 
one reason the great American public buys instead of borrowing its 
books. 

Our circulating library system is virtually unknown in the 
United States, as much unknown as it is in Paris. Men and women 
in America buy the books which they wish to read, and they will 
have them cheap. Of course there are costly editions of most books 
in the States, and those who can afford to pay the high price and 
are willing to pay it will buy the costly editions; and there is a large 
sale for these editions sometimes. It often happens that the cheap 
editions are an advertisement for the expensive forms. A man buys 
a book in a paper cover for a quarter of a dollar; he reads the book 
and likes it; and he makes up his mind that he must have it in 
some better edition to keep in his library. This happens often 
even where the buyer is a poor man; he likes this particular book, 
and he will have a decently bound and printed copy of it for his little 
bookshelf. Therefore, if Mr. Pearsall Smith’s plan were- to come 
into operation, the English authors whose books it would sell in 
cheap editions may be well assured that it would help to the sell- 
ing of costlier forms as well. I do not believe that there would 
be any difficulty in obtaining from Congress any legislation necessary 
to give the scheme a good chance in the United States. There really 
is no objection there that ever I heard of to the acknowledgment 
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of the English author’s fair and honest claims. I never met an 
American who did not admit the full claims of the author, and did 
not own that the system stands self-condemned which shuts him out 
from the reward of his brains and his labour. Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
plan would put the English author on just the same footing in the 
United States as he has in his own country. 

Therefore I am one of Mr. Smith’s adherents so far as the prin- 
ciple of the scheme is concerned. I am most earnest in wishing it 
success—in wishing it, to begin with, a fair trial. But everybody 
asks me, ‘ Will it work ?’ I see no very clear reason why it should not ; 
but I know nothing personally of the publishing business, and my 
opinion on that point is not worth anything. When I am asked by 
people whether the plan would work, I can only turn to the public 
and say in the words of Hamlet—‘ That you must teach me.’ 

Justin M°CartTuy. 


8. From Sir Thomas Farrer. 


Abinger Hall, Dorking. 


Mr. Pearsall Smith has suggested to me that I should deny the 
allegation that, in anything I may have said on the subject of dear 


books, I wish to abolish copyright or to diminish the author’s re- 
muneration. What I may have said is of very little importance. 
But, as he thinks it may help the cause he has in hand, I have no 
hesitation in giving the allegation in question the most absolute 
denial. To the system of publishing books at many times their cost, 
which has grown out of our copyright laws, I have always objected 
and still object. 

But my objection to the system is not only that it gives the 
public dear books, but that it prevents authors from getting the 
benefit of an extended market. English trade has become what it is 
by seeking for profit, not in a narrow market with high prices, but in 
a wide market with low prices. With the enormous expansion of 
English-speaking peoples there is an opening for the application of 
this principle to books such as past generations could never have 
dreamed of; an opening for the cheapest literature, coupled with the 
largest aggregate returns to the author. But English authors have 
failed to get the advantage of this opening, because, under our exist- 
ing law of copyright, books have been published for our circulating 
libraries at a prohibitive price, instead of for the million at a moderate 
price. 

It js this which has caused perpetual conflict with our colonies, 
and which prevents our authors from getting anything out of the 
fifty millions who read their books in the United States. 

Our American cousins have enjoyed cheap books too long to give 
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to any publisher, English or American, the unconditional: power of 
making them as dear as he pleases. They have done so hitherto 
when publishing was in the hands of a ring in the Eastern cities, 
They will do so the more now that this ring is ceasing to control the 
market. Nothing is more striking in the States than the transfer of 
power from the east to the west, and it is an idle dream to suppose 
that any influence which can be exerted either by American authors 
or by the publishers of New York and Boston will be able to persuade 
the scattered millions of the west and south to forego cheap litera- 
ture or to adopt an unqualified law of copyright monopoly. There 
is no use in arguing or preaching. What is really needed is to show 
the American people that, in any arrangement which may be made 
with them concerning copyright, they shall have books, not at the 
fancy price of a monopolist, but at such prices as will give fair re- 
muneration to all persons concerned in producing them. If such an 
arrangement can be devised, I feel little doubt that the Americans, 
who are a commercial people, and as ready to pay fair prices for what 
they want as we are, would come into it. If the arrangement sug- 
gested by Mr. Pearsall Smith should- prove to be practicable, and I 
see no reason why it should not, it will do more to bring about a 
reasonable copyright treaty with the United States, to do justice to 
English authors, to remove an international sore, and to place the 
market for literature on a reasonable footing, than all the arguments 
of jurists, all the preachments of moralists, and all the complaints of 
authors. 

The writer who publishes a cheap popular book, and shows that 
he can make a good profit by so doing, is the greatest of benefactors 
to his own class, as well as to his readers. Give the public cheap 
books, and there is no limit to the market for English literature. 

T. H. Farrer. 


9. From Mr. Walter Besant. 


Incorporated Society of Authors, 
4 Portugal Street. 


There are one or two points in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s paper which 
seem to me open to objection. 

He assumes that, if international copyright were conceded, the 
price and form of American editions would be controlled by English 
publishers, who, he also contends, are all for expensive books. 

Now, immediately on the concession of international copyright, 
two things would happen. 

First, the council of this society would prepare modifications in 
publishers’ agreements for the protection of authors and the limita- 
tion of the power of their publishers, 
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Next, there would instantly appear in London branch offices of 
the American publishing houses, which would compete with English 
houses, and, at least in the outset, drive them out of the field. 

International copyright, it seems to me, will be fatal to the old- 
established jogtrot English publisher, who without much capital 
and with no enterprise, makes his profit by bringing out every year 
a certain number of books at high prices to be bought wholly by the 
libraries. 

Nothing seems to me more absurd than the pretence made in 
America that international copyright will destroy cheap books. In 
a book-buying country (not unhappily in Great Britain) the interests 
of authors demand cheap books. ‘The effect will be, I take it, a 
slight increase of prices in our country, and a slight decrease in 
another. Thus, the two-shilling novel is the favourite form here; it 
can be bought everywhere for eighteenpence: on the concession of 
international copyright it will fall to a shilling. In America 
pirated books can now be bought for ten and twenty cents. They 
will in the same way rise to a quarter dollar. Of course the ‘ face 
price’ of a shilling here will mean a shilling, and the ridiculous dis- 
count of twenty-five per cent., which ought never to have been intro- 
duced, will be given up. It may be urged that English publishers 
will retain the power of cheap editions by buying books of the authors 
‘right out.’ As a matter of fact there are only one or two English 
houses which ever do buy books; and if they did, in order to insure 
cheap and profitable editions, the American houses would speedily 
outbid them. 

These objections made in limine, I have every desire to see Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s scheme carried out, if that may be compassed. It 
was introduced by him at a meeting specially called by the Society 
of Authors about a year and a half ago. The scheme was new, and 
many objections were raised as to its practical working. In fact, it 
failed, on a first hearing, to command confidence. Subsequent dis- 
cussion with the author of the scheme has removed many of the objec- 
tions. I think it may be worked for the advantage of the author, and 
in a cheap edition perhaps a ten per cent. royalty is as much as can be 
expected. In the case of a successful work published say at 5s. or 
6s. a ten per cent. royalty simply gives the publisher a clear profit of 
about two and a half times that which is made by the author, which, 
in the words of Euclid, is absurd. In any case Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
scheme can only be accepted as an instalment of what is just. 

For myself, I confess that I despair of seeing justice done by the 
United States in this matter. In this country an American can pro- 
tect. himself. Writers like Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and others, 
whose books are deservedly bought here by the thousand, know this 
very well. Therefore, if, as Mr. Pearsall Smith says, one-tenth of the 
books: published here are American reprints, either the authors do 
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not take the trouble to protect themselves, or the publishers pay them 
honourably and fairly. 

Lastly, I cannot agree with Mr. Pearsall Smith’s concluding 
paragraph. When the two branches of the same race were separated 
politically in 1784, the republic of letters was severed in twain. 
On this side we have done our best to recognise the fact that it 
ought not to have been severed. On the other side every cheap 
novel sold in a railway car proclaims aloud that the separation was 
effectual, and that it enables one nation to rob and steal from the 
other. It helps nothing to call names. On the other hand it does 
no good to call things by wrong names. 

Meanwhile, as there are many American readers of the WVineteenth 
Century; 1 beg. that they will not listen to those who assure them 
that the question is one of publishers. It is one of authors. 


WALTER BESANT. 


10. From Mr. Matthew Arnold. 


Pain’s Hill, Cobham. 


As to copyright . . . I have read Mr. Pearsall Smith; his plan is 
not favourable to the British author. I am not prepared to accept 
his assertion that of the difference between the cost price and the 
price paid by the buyer the trade gets seven-eighths and the author 
only one-eighth. I believe the: I get from Macmillan for the 
American edition of my books a — yer share of the profit than Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s plan would give me. When therefore he says ‘a 
privilege that is obtainable,’ &c., I must meet him by a strong doubt 
whether what he offers me és a privilege. If it were a privilege, 
however, I should still at present decline the discussion of it. ‘Con- 
gress,’ he says, ‘will always find it difficult to resist the pressure of 
numberless constituents against the suppression of the cheap reprints 
so long in use.’ It will indeed. America is governed, as Mr. Hawley 
says, ‘ by and for the average man ;’ and so long as this average man, 
in America, is what he is, he will not give to the British author 
copyright. As I have said somewhere or other, he has not dedicacy 
enough to feel the author’s claims; he feels only that he himself has 
‘a good thing’ and had better keep it. A similar ruling power here 
in England would do just as the American people does. Perhaps in 
France and in Italy the people might be trusted to feel with the author 
and artist, but nowhere else. The standard must be higher -in 
America generally, not here and there only, before we shall get copy- 
right. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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11. From Professor Huxley. 


4 Marlborough Place, N.W. 


I find in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s interesting paper two chief matters 
for consideration: the one is a statement of the moral principles 
by which the Transatlantic English-speaking people propose to 
govern themselves in dealing with the property of British authors ; 
and the other is a plan for securing to the said British authors such 
a price for the use of their property as is compatible with the moral 
principles in question. The principles are very easily gathered from 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s candid exposition of them. Transatlantic readers, 
it appears, by no means go so far as to deny that a book is the 
property of its author; and they are evidently quite shocked at the 
notion that, when they possess themselves of a pirated edition, they 
may be placing themselves in the position of receivers of stolen 
goods. Their conscience has been stirred to its depths by the 
suspicion that such may be the case, and will give them no peace 
until they are satisfied that the man whose genius has charmed 
away their sorrows or opened up new vistas for their intellect has 
not been left to starve om mere praise. All they ask (and they 
seem to think the request a grace) is that they themselves shall be 
the assessors of the pecuniary value of their obligations. ‘Our souls 
require moral and intellectual elevation; we are accustomed to get 
these elevators cheaply, and we mean to go on getting them cheaply. 
We shall be happy to consider any arrangement for rewarding the 
makers of the elevators consistently with that declaration; but they 
had better recollect that we are masters of the situation and that 
we shall appropriate our spiritual nourishment without payment, if 
we cannot get it at our own price.’ 

In England we still retain so much of the ingrained conservatism 
of the decaying civilisations of Europe, that, if a starving man goes 
into a baker’s shop and carries off a sixpenny loaf, leaving only two- 
pence in its place, the poor wretch is haied before the nearest magis- 
trate and sent to prison for a thief. It would be no good whatever 
for him to plead that his bodily frame absolutely required to be 
elevated and kept erect by regular instalments of bread; that he had 
been accustomed all his life to get a big loaf for twopence ; and that, 
in his judgment, the baker got quite enough profit out of the two- 
pence—to prison he would go. But see the difference. The starve- 
ling is not (at any rate yet) master of the situation, and the baker 
(feus the magistrate) is. However, we are altering all these things 
rapidly. It has become an axiom among a large and influential 
class of our politicians that a want constitutes a good claim for that 
which you want, but which other people happen to possess. The ‘earth 
hunger’ of the many has established itself as an excellent plan for the 
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spoliation of the landowning few; leaseholders are already trying the 
effect of ‘house hunger’ on house-owners; and the happy time seems 
approaching when the consumer, and not the producer, will fix the 
price of all things desirable. The course of action by which, according 
to Mr. Pearsall Smith, Transatlantic readers propose to deal with 
British authors is but another anticipation of that social millennium 
when the ‘ Have-nots,’ whether they lack land, or house, or money, 
or capacity, or morals, will have parted among themselves all the 
belongings of the ‘ Haves’—save the two last mentioned. 

The proposed plan for ‘protected copyright with free-trade 
competition’ has one merit, It recognises the right of property of 
an author in his work. It isa frank confession that piracy is theft. 
But, as a practical measure, I cannot say 1 feel any confidence in its 
working. The author is to provide stamps for each copy of his 
work, and anybody who chooses to publish it is to obtain the number 
of stamps required for his edition, on paying ten per cent. of the 
publishing price to the author or his representatives. It appears to 
me that there are serious—not to say fatal—objections to this project 
from the point of view both of the author and of the publisher. 

From that of the author, because, unless the stamps are executed 
with the care and cost of a bank-note, they may be counterfeited with 
the most tempting eagerness. Suppose that I had the good fortune to 
be the author of a popular novel, and that I found that some scamp of 
a bookseller was issuing an edition with forged stamps at Chicago, and 
another playing the same game at Toronto. Unless I happened to 
have a few thousands of which I desired to make ducks and drakes, 
is it conceivable that I should be so foolish as to take action against 
my defrauders in the civil courts of these two cities, when, in all 
probability, the judge would have a copy of the pirated edition in his 
pocket, while bar and jury were equally well provided? How shall 
Angelo condemn Claudio without many qualms? Suppose I suc- 
ceeded and obtained the award of five times the retail price of the 
cheap edition—which is the maximum fine proposed—to what extent 
would that recoup me for law expenses, worry, and loss of time? 
Legal administration is comparatively cheap and swift in Scotland ; 
but an eminent Scotch judge once told me that if he were riding 
along Leith Walk and somebody preferred a claim to his horse and 
took it away, he should think it, on the whole, better to put up with 
the loss of the horse than to go to law with the spoliator. Certainly it 
would be better for the English author to sell all he had and give it 
to the poor than to undertake a copyright process in the United 
States or Canada in the face of the existing feeling that ‘our people’ 
have a right to ‘nourish themselves and their children,’ as Sir C. 
Trevelyan put it, on cheap books. The former process, at any rate, 
would not leave him in debt. 

And now as to the position of the publisher under the proposed 
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arrangement. My experience of publishers both in England and 
America has been such as to lead me to differ somewhat from the 
estimate which many of my brethren seem to form of them. So far 
as my observation has gone, they have as much claim to the posses- 
sion of souls as other people; and 1 have not been able to convince 
myself that the portion of inherited depravity in the average publisher 
is greater than that implanted in the average author. I have 
frequently asked myself whether, for any possible benefit which my 
publishers get out of my books, I would, or could, submit to the worry, 
loss of time, and pecuniary risk of bringing them out on my own 
account; and I have had no difficulty in answering this question in 
the negative. But there are publishers and publishers, and there are 
various fashions of bringing out books. 

As our Transatlantic readers admit that an author has some 
right of property in his work, I am a little perplexed to understand 
why they deny his right to appoint the agent® on to whose shoulders 
he desires to throw all the burden and risk of giving that work a 
practical existence; and to decide, in accordance with him, the form 
of their joint produce and the remuneration they may ask for it. 
The farmer, the miller, and the baker decide the price at which they 
can afford that the loaf which they have jointly produced shall be 
sold. In revolutionary times, starving mobs, desiring to have the 
sixpenny loaf for twopence, call the baker a monopolist, and proceed 
to hang him @ /a /anterne. The Transatlantic people, impelled, as it 
appears, by their spiritual cravings after the intellectual and moral 
elevation imparted by the works of English authors, call the publisher, 
who stands in the same relation to the author as the baker to the 
farmer, a ‘monopolist.’ Heaven forbid that I should suggest that 
my excellent friends, the Messrs. Appleton, may stand in danger 
now or hereafter of the /anterne. Not at all! The sixpenny loaf 
can be got not merely for twopence, but for nothing, without any 
such violence, by simply continuing the present practice of piracy, 
checked only by the underselling power of the strong houses. 

Grant, however, that the appointment by the man who possesses 
a property of an agent to administer that property, according to such 
terms as they may mutually agree to, is an offensive act of monopoly 
on the part of the owner—what will be the practical working of the 
scheme which it is proposed to substitute for this old-world expres- 
sion of rights of ownership? 

I suppose myself an American or Canadian publisher. I hear 
that the celebrated English author A. B. is about to produce a work 
which is certain to be greatly in demand on my side of the Atlantic. 
As things are, if I bring out an edition of ten thousand, I, in the 

6 I see no reason for demurring to the requirement that the agent should be a native 


of the country in which the sale is to take place, if, as is asserted, there are. strong 
practical grounds of objection to any other arrangement. 
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first place, risk the whole prime cost of that edition on the accuracy 
of my judgment of the public taste. To those who have had ex- 
perience of the uncertainty of such judgments this will probably 
seem enough. But the new scheme proposes that I shall add to this 
risk the deposit, with the author or his representatives, of a sum 
equal to a thousand times the selling price of a single copy, with the 
prospect of a possible lawsuit against a man who is usually not rich, 
an indefinite time afterwards, to get back the value of stamps for 
unsold copies in case I have made a mistake. And, for all this 
additional trouble, risk, and tying up of capital I get absolutely 
nothing. It is open to my rival in the next street to write for the 
necessary stamps and undersell me whenever he pleases. For the 
publisher, therefore, the state of things would remain exactly as it 
is now—a condition of internecine warfare, in which only those 
houses can afford to pay copyright who are wealthy enough to break 
down any one who trenches on their ground. The relations of authors 
to publishers in America at present is exactly that of the travelling 
merchants to the barons of the middle ages. Put yourself in the 
hands of any one of them who was strong enough, and he protected 
you against all the rest; otherwise you were every man’s prey. I 
do not see how the projected scheme will alter this state of things. 
It is further to be considered that the new proposal leaves the author 
absolutely at the mercy of anybody who applies for stamps. The 
publisher may turn out an ill-printed, ill-corrected version (perhaps 
improved and amended to suit the taste of the Transatlantic people), 
and the author has no remedy. 

In the case of illustrated works the wrong may be still more 
gross. I speak with some knowledge of the cost and trouble of 
preparing illustrated scientific books. The author may spend months 
or years in dissecting and preparing the requisite objects and in 
making or superintending the execution, in the first place, of 
drawirgs from them, and, in the second place, of the engravings made 
from these drawings. It rarely happens that he obtains more than 
the most bare and scanty remuneration for the labour thus spent, 
which often is as great as that of writing his book. The work 
being published in England, an American publisher writes for 
stamps for an edition, say a third or a fourth of the price per copy 
of the English one. It is perfectly easy for him to do so; the paper 
and the mere type-setting after a printed book do not come to much, 
and the illustrations; which have cost the producer so much trouble, 
can be reproduced at a fraction of the cost of the originals. If they 
are coarse and clumsy, with the references half wrong, what matter? 
The discredit is put down to the author’s account. 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that this proposal for ‘ protected 
copyright with free-trade competition’ is false in principle, and, so far 
as English authors and Transatlantic publishers are concerned, would 
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be futile in practice. If adopted, it will merely come to the issue of 
letters of marque to people who are now frankly pirates. The 
French valet said to the master who offered him so much a year if 
he would leave off the pickings and stealings, ‘ Monsieur, je préfére de 
vous voler.’ I may paraphrase the candid valet’s confession and 
declare that if I am to be robbed I prefer to be robbed openly. 

If the Transatlantic reader admits, as he professes t> do, that an 
English author has rights of property in the book which he has 
written, he seems to me bound further to admit that the author may 
at least appoint an agent in the reader’s own country with the ex- 
clusive right to make and sell the book under such conditions as 
that agent, knowing the wants and condition of the community, may 
think prudent and reasonable. If my Transatlantic friend calls that 
proposal ‘undisguised monopoly,’ I call any which offers less to the 
author more or less disguised piracy. 

T. H. Hux.ey. 


12. From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
1 Paternoster Square. 

You ask us to give our opinion as to the effect that the adop- 
tion of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s scheme would have on the interests 
of English publishers. 

We think that while it would be extremely beneficial to the English 
authors, it would have little or no effect on the publishers. It 
certainly would not hurt them. 

KEGAN PauL, TRENCH, & Co. 





SCIENCE AND THE BISHOPS. 


Ir there is any truth in the old adage that a burnt child dreads the 
fire, I ought to be very loth to touch a sermon while the memory of 
what befell me on a recent occasion, possibly not yet forgotten by the 
readers of this Review, is uneffaced. But I suppose that even the 
distinguished censor of that unheard-of audacity to which not even 
the newspaper report of a sermon is sacred, can hardly regard a man 
of science as either indelicate or presumptuous, if he ventures to offer 
some comments upon three discourses, specially addressed to the 
great assemblage of men of science which recently gathered at 
Manchester, by three bishops of the State Church. On my return to 
England not long ago, I found a pamphlet! containing a version, 
which I presume to be authorised, of these sermons, among the 
huge mass of letters and papers which had accumulated during two 
months’ absence; and I have read them not only with attentive 
interest, but with a feeling of satisfaction which is quite new to me 
as a result of hearing or reading sermons. These excellent discourses, 
in fact, appear to me to signalise a new departure in the course 
adopted by theology towards science, and to indicate the possibility 
of bringing about an honourable modus vivendi between the two. 
How far the three bishops speak as accredited representatives of the 
Church is a question to be considered by-and-by. Most assuredly, 
Iam not authorised to represent any one but myself. But I suppose 
that there must be a good many people in the Church of the bishops’ 
way of thinking; and I have reason to believe that in the ranks of 
science there are a good many persons who, more or less, share my 
views. And it is to these sensible people on both sides, as the bishops 
and I must needs think those who agree with us, that my present 
observations are addressed. They will probably be astonished to 
learn how insignificant, in principles, their differences are. 

It is impossible to read the discourses of the three prelates 
without being impressed by the knowledge which they display, and 


1 The Advance of Science. Three sermons preached in*Manchester Cathedral on 
Sunday, September 4, 1887, during the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, by the Bishop of Carlisle, the Bishop of Bedford, and the 
Bishop of Manchester. 
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by the spirit of equity, I might say of generosity, towards science 
which pervades them. There is no trace of that tacit or open 
assumption that the rejection of theological dogmas, on scientific 
grounds, is due to moral perversity, which is the ordinary note of 
ecclesiastical homilies on this subject, and which makes them look so 
supremely silly to men whose lives have ,been spent in wrestling with 
these questions. There is no attempt to hide away real stumbling- 
blocks under rhetorical stucco; no resort to the fu guogue device of 
setting scientific blunders against theological errors; no suggestion 
that an honest man may keep contradictory beliefs in separate 
pockets of his brain; no question that the method of scientific in- 
vestigation is valid, whatever the results to which it may lead; and 
that the search after truth, and truth only, ennobles the searcher 
and leaves no doubt that his life, at any rate, is worth living. The 
Bishop of Carlisle declares himself pledged to the belief that ‘the 
advancement of science, the progress of human knowledge, is in itself 
a worthy aim of the greatest effort of the greatest minds.’ 

How often was it my fate, a quarter of a century ago, to see the 

whole artillery of the pulpit brought to bear upon the doctrine of 
evolution and its supporters! Any one unaccustomed to the ameni- 
ties of ecclesiastical controversy would have thought we were too 
wicked to be permitted to live. But let us hear the Bishop of 
Bedford. After a perfectly frank statement of the doctrine of evo- 
lution and some of its obvious consequences, that learned prelate 
pleads, with all earnestness, against 
a hasty denunciation of what may be proved to have at least some elements of truth 
in it, a contemptuous rejection of theories which we may some day learn to accept 
as freely and with as little sense of inconsistency with God’s word as we now accept 
the theory of the earth’s motion round the sun, or the long duration of the geological 
epochs (p. 28). 
I do not see that the most convinced evolutionist could ask any one, 
whether cleric or layman, to say more than this; in fact, I do not 
think that any one has a right to say more with respect to any 
question about which two opinions can be held, than that his mind 
is perfectly open to the force of evidence. 

There is another portion of the Bishop of Bedford’s sermon which 
I think will be warmly appreciated by all honest and clear-headed 
men. He repudiates the views of those who say that theology and 
science. 
occupy wholly different spheres, and need in no way intermeddle with each other. 
They revolve, as it were, in different planes, and so never meet. Thus we may 
pursue scientific studies with the utmost freedom and, at the same time, may pay 


the most reverent regard to theology, having no fears of collision, because allowing 
no points of contact (p. 29). 


Surely every unsophisticated mind will heartily concur with the 
Bishop’s remark upon this convenient refuge for the descendants of 
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Mr. Facing-both-ways. ‘I have never been able to understand 
this position, though I have often seen it assumed.’ Nor can any 
demurrer be sustained when the Bishop proceeds to point out that 
there are, and must be, various points of contact between theological 
and natural science, and therefore that it is foolish to ignore or deny 
the existence of as many dangers of collision. 

Finally, the Bishop of Manchester freely admits the force of the 
objections which have been raised, on scientific grounds, to prayer, and 
attempts to turn them by arguing that the proper objects of prayer 
are not physical but spiritual. He tells us that natural accidents 
and moral misfortunes are not to be taken for moral judgments of 
God; he admits the propriety of the application of scientific methods 
to the investigation of the origin and growth of religions; and he is 
as ready to recognise the process of evolution there as in the physical 
world. Mark the following striking passage :— 

And how utterly all the common objections to Divine revelation vanish away 
when they are set in the light of this theory of a spiritual progression. Are 
we reminded that there prevailed, in those earlier days, views of the nature of God 
and man, of human life and Divine Providence; which we now find to be untenable ? 
That, we answer, is precisely what the theory of development presupposes. If 
early views of religion and morality had not been imperfect, where had been the 
development? If symbolical visions and mythical creations had found no place in 
the early Oriental expression of Divine truth, where had been the development ? 
The sufficient answer to ninety-nine out of a hundred of the ordinary objections to 
the Bible, as the record of a Divine education of our race, is asked in that one word 
—development. And to what are we indebted for that potent word, which, as with 
the wand of a magician, has at the same moment so completely transformed our 
knowledge and dispelled our difficulties? To modern: science, resolutely pursuing 
its search for truth in spite of popular obloquy and—alas! that one should have to 
say it—in spite too often of theological denunciation (p. 53). 


Apart from its general importance, I read this remarkable state- 
ment with the more pleasure, since, however imperfectly I may have 
endeavoured to illustrate the evolution of theology in a paper pub- 
lished in this Review last year, it seems to me that in principle, at 
any rate, I may hereafter claim high theological sanction for the 
views there set forth. 


If theologians are henceforward prepared to recognise the autho- 
tity of secular science in the manner and to the extent indicated in 
the Manchester trilogy; if the distinguished prelates who offer 
these terms are really plenipotentiaries, then, so far as I may pre- 
sume to speak on such a matter, there will be no difficulty about 
concluding a perpetual treaty of peace, and indeed of alliance, be- 
tween the high contracting powers, whose history has hitherto been 
little more than a record of continual warfare. But if the great 
Chancellor’s maxim, ‘ Do ut des,’ is to form the basis of negotiation, 
I am afraid that secular science will be ruined; for it seems to 
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me that theology, under the generous impulse of a sudden conver- 
sion, has given all that she hath; and indeed, on one point, has 
surrendered more than can reasonably be asked. 

I suppose I must be prepared to face the reproach which attaches 
to those who criticise a gift, if I venture to observe that I do not 
think that the Bishop of Manchester need have been so much alarmed 
as he evidently has been, by the objections which have often been 
raised to prayer, on the ground that a belief in the efficacy of prayer 
is inconsistent with a belief in the constancy of the order of nature. 

The Bishop appears to admit that there is an antagonism between 
the ‘regular economy of nature’ and the ‘ regular economy of prayer’ 
(p. 39), and that ‘ prayers for the interruption of God’s natural order’ 
are of ‘doubtful validity’ (p. 42). It appears to me that the Bishop’s 
difficulty simply adds another example to those which I have several 
times insisted upon in the pages of this Review and elsewhere, of 
the mischief which has been done, and is being done, by a mistaken 
apprehension of the real meaning of ‘natural order’ and ‘law of 
nature.’ 

May I, therefore, be permitted to repeat, once more, that the 
statements denoted by these terms have no greater value or 
cogency than such as may attach to generalisations from experience 
of the past, and to expectations for the future based upon that expe- 
rience? Nobody can presume to say what the order of nature must be ; 
all that the widest experience (even if it extended over all past time 
and through all space) that events had happened in a certain way 
could justify, would be a proportionally strong expectation that events 
will go on so happening, and the demand for a proportional strength 
of evidence in favour of any assertion that they had happened 
otherwise. 

It is this weighty consideration, the truth of which every one 
who is capable of logical thought must surely admit, which knocks 
the bottom out of all @ priori objections either to ordinary ‘ miracles’ 
or to the efficacy of prayer, in so far as the latter implies the mira- 
culous intervention of a higher power. No one is entitled to say 
@ priori that any given so-called miraculous event is impossible; and 
no one is entitled to say @ priori that prayer for some change in 
the ordinary course of nature cannot possibly avail. 

The supposition that there is any inconsistency between the 
acceptance of the constancy of natural order and a belief in the 
efficacy of prayer, is the more unaccountable as it is obviously con- 
tradicted by analogies furnished by everyday experience. The belief 
in the efficacy of prayer depends upon the assumption that there is 
somebody, somewhere, who is strong enough to deal with the earth 
and its contents as men deal with the things and events which they 
are strong enough to modify or control; and who is capable of being 
moved by appeals such as men make to one another. This belief does 
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not even involve theism; for our earth is an insignificant particle of 
the solar system, while the solar system is hardly worth speaking of 
in relation to the All; and, for anything that can be proved to the 
contrary, there may be beimgs endowed with full powers over our system, 
yet, practically, as insignificant as ourselves in relation to the universe. 
If any one pleases, therefore, to give unrestrained liberty to his fancy, 
he may plead analogy in favour of the dream that’ there may be, some- 
where, a finite being, or beings, who can play with the solar system as a 
child plays with a toy; and that such being may be willing to do any- 
thing which he is properly supplicated todo. For we are not justified 
in saying that it is impossible for beings having the nature of 
men, only vastly more powerful, to exist; and if they do exist, they 
may act as and when we ask them to do so, just as our brother men 
act. As a matter of fact, the great mass of the human race has 
believed, and still believes, in such beings, under the various names 
of fairies, gnomes, angels, and demons. Certainly I do not lack faith 
in the constancy of naturai order. But I am not less convinced that 
if I were to ask the Bishop of Manchester to do me a kindness which 
lay within his power, he would do it. -And I am unable to see that 
his action on my request involves any violation of the order of nature. 
On the contrary, as I have not the honour to know the Bishop 
personally, my action would be based upon my faith in that ‘law of 
nature,’ or generalisation from experience, which tells me _ that, 
as a rule, men who occupy the Bishop’s position are kindly and 
courteous. How is the case altered if my request is preferred to 
some imaginary superior being, or to the Most High Being, who, by 
the supposition, is able to arrest disease, or make the sun stand still 
in the heavens, just as easily as I can stop my watch, or make it 
indicate any hour that pleases me ? 

I repeat that it is not upon any ¢@ friori considerations that 
objections, either to the supposed efficacy of prayer in modifying the 
course of events, or to the supposed occurrence of miracles, can be 
scientifically based. The real objection, and, to my mind, the fatal 
objection, to both these suppositions, is the inadequacy of the evi- 
dence to prove any given case of such occurrences which has 
been adduced. It is a canon of common sense, to say nothing of 
science, that the more improbable a supposed occurrence, the more 
cogent ought to be the evidence in its favour. I have looked some- 
what carefully into the subject, and I am unable to find in the records 
of any miraculous event evidence which even approximates to the 
fulfilment of this requirement. . 

But, in the case of prayer, the Bishop points out a most just and 
necessary distinction between its effect on the course of nature outside 
ourselves and its effect within the region of the supplicator’s mind. 

It is a ‘law of nature,’ verifiable by everyday experience, that 
our already formed convictions, our strong desires, our intent occupa- 
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tion with particular ideas, modify our mental operations to a most 
marvellous extent, and produce enduring changes in the direction 
and in the intensity of our intellectual and moral activities. 

Men can intoxicate themselves with ideas as effectually as with 
alcohol or with bang, and produce, by dint of intense thinking, men- 
tal conditions hardly distinguishable from monomania. Demoniac 
possession is mythical’; but the faculty of being possessed, more or less 
completely, by an idea is probably the fundamental condition of 
what is called genius, whether it show itself in the saint, the artist, 
or the man of science. One calls it faith, another calls it inspiration, 
a third calls it insight; but the ‘intending of the mind,’ to borrow 
Newton’s well-known phrase, the concentration of all the rays of 
intellectual energy on some one point, until it glows and colours the 
whole cast of thought with its peculiar light, is common to all. 

I take it that the Bishop of Manchester has psychological science 
with him when he insists upon the subjective efficacy of prayer in 
faith, and on the seemingly miraculous effects which such intending 
of the mind upon religious and moral ideals may have upon character 
and happiness. Scientific faith, at present, takes it no further than 
the prayer which Ajax offered; but that petition is continually 
granted. 

Whatever points of detail may yet remain open for discussion, 
however, I repeat the opinion I have already expressed that the 
Manchester sermons concede all that science has an indisputable right, 
or any pressing need, to ask, and that not grudgingly but generously ; 
and, if the three bishops of 1887 carry the Church with them, I 
think they will have as good title to the permanent gratitude of 
posterity as the famous seven who went to the Tower in defence of 
the Church two hundred years ago. 

Will their brethren follow their just and prudent guidance? I 
have no such acquaintance with the currents of ecclesiastical opinion 
as would justify me in even hazarding a guess on such a difficult 
topic. But some recent omens are hardly favourable. There seems 
to be an impression abroad—I do not desire to give any countenance 
to it—that I am fond of reading sermons. From time to time, un- 
known correspondents—some apparently animated by the charitable 
desire to promote my conversion, and others unmistakably anxious to 
spur me to the expression of wrathful antagonism—favour me with 
reports or copies of such productions. 

I found one of the latter category among the accumulated arrears 
to which I have already referred. 

It is a full, and apparently accurate, report of a discourse bya 
person of no less ecclesiastical rank than the three authors of the 
sermons I have hitherto been considering ; but who he is, and where 
or when the sermon was preached, are secrets which wild horses 
shall not tear from me, lest I fall again under high censure for 
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attacking a clergyman. Only if the editor of this Review thinks 
it his duty to have independent evidence that the sermon has a 
real existence, will I; in the strictest confidence, communicate it to 
him. 

The preacher, in this case, is of a very different mind from the 
three bishops—and this mind is different in quality, different in 
spirit, and different in contents. He discourses on the @ priori 
objections to miracles, apparently without being aware, in spite of 
all the discussions of the last seven or eight years,,that he is doing 
battle with a shadow. 

I trust I do not misrepresent the Bishop of Manchester in saying 
that the essence of his remarkable discourse is the insistence upon 
the ‘supreme importance of the purely spiritual in our faith,’ and 
of the relative, if not absolute, insignificance of aught else. He 
obviously perceives the bearing of his arguments against the alter- 
ability of the course of outward nature by prayer, on the question of 
miracles in general; for he is careful to say that ‘the possibility of 
miracles, of a rare and unusual transcendence of the world order, is 
not here in question’ (p. 38). It may be permitted me to suppose, 
however, that, if miracles were in question, the speaker who warns 
us ‘that we must look for the heart of the absolute religion in that 
part of it which prescribes our moral and religious relations’ (p. 46) 
would not be disposed to advise those who had found the heart of 
Christianity to take much thought about its miraculous integument. 

My anonymous sermon will have nothing to do with such notions 
as these, and its preacher is not too polite, to say nothing of chari- 
table, towards those who entertain them. , 


Scientific men, therefore, are perfectly right in asserting that Christianity rests 
on miracles. If miracles never happened, Christianity, in any sense which is not a 
mockery, which does not make the term of none effect, has no reality. I dwell on 
this because there is now an effort making to get up a non-miraculous, invertebrate 
Christianity, which may escape the ban of science. And I would warn you very dis- 
tinctly against this new contrivance. Christianity is essentially miraculous, and 
falls to the ground if miracles be impossible. 

Well, warning for warning. I venture to warn this preacher and 
those who, with him, persist in identifying Christianity with the 
miraculous, that such forms of Christianity are not only doomed to 
fall to the ground, but that, within the last half-century, they have 
been driving that way with continually accelerated velocity. 

The so-called religious world is given to a strange delusion. It 
fondly imagines that it possesses the monopoly of serious and constant 
reflection upon the terrible problems of existence; and that those 
who cannot accept its shibboleths are either mere Gallios, caring for 
none of these things, or libertines desiring to escape from the restraints 
of morality. It does not appear to have entered the imaginations of 
these people that outside their pale, and firmly resolved never to enter 
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it, there are thousands of men, certainly not their inferiors in character, 
capacity, or knowledge of the questions at issue, who estimate those 
purely spiritual elements of the Christian faith of which the Bishop 
of Manchester speaks as highly as the Bishop does, but who will 
have nothing to do with the Christian Churches, because in their ap- 
prehension, and for them, the profession of belief in the miraculous, 
on the evidence offered, would be simply immoral. 

So far as my experience goes, men of science are neither better 
nor worse than the rest of the world. Occupation with the endlessly 
great parts of th® universe does not necessarily involve greatness of 
character, nor does microscopic study of the infinitely little always 
produce humility. We have our full share of original sin; need, 
greed, and vainglory beset us as they do other mortals; and our pro- 
gress is, for the most part, like that of a tacking ship, the resultant 
of opposite divergencies from the straight path. But, for all that, 
there is one moral benefit which the pursuit of science unquestionably 
bestows. It keeps the estimate of the value of evidence up to the 
proper mark; and we are constantly receiving lessons, and sometimes 
very sharp ones, on the nature of proof. Men of science will always 
act up to their standard of veracity, when mankind in general leave 
off sinning; but that standard appears to me to be higher among 
them than in any other class of the community. 

I do not know any body of scientific men who could be got to 
listen without the strongest expressions of disgusted repudiation to 
the exposition of a pretended scientific discovery, which had no 
better evidence to show for itself than the story of the devils enter- 
ing a herd of swine, or of the fig-tree that was blasted for bearing 
no figs when ‘it was not the season of figs.’ Whether such events 
are possible or impossible, no man can say; but scientific ethics 
can and does declare that the ‘profession of belief in them, on the 
evidence of documents of unknown date and of unknown authorship, 
is immoral. Theological apologists who insist that morality will 
vanish if their dogmas are exploded, would do well to consider the 
fact that, in the matter of intellectual veracity, science is already a 
long way ahead of the Churches; and that, in this particular, it is 
exerting an educational influence on mankind of which the Churches 
have shown themselves utterly incapable. 

Undoubtedly that varying compound of some of the best and some 
of the worst elements of Paganism and Judaism, moulded in practice 
by the innate character of certain people of the Western world, which, 
since the second century, has assumed to itself the title of orthodox 
Christianity, ‘rests on miracles,’ and falls to the ground, not ‘if 
miracles be impossible,’ but if those to which it is committed prove 
themselves unable to fulfil the conditions of honest belief. 

That this Christianity is doomed to fall is, to my mind, beyond a 
doubt; but its fall will be neither sudden nor speedy. The Church, 
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with all the aid lent it by the secular arm, took many centuries to 
extirpate the open practice of pagan idolatry within its own fold; 
and those who have travelled in southern Europe will be aware that it 
has not extirpated the essence of such idolatry even yet. Mutato 
nomine, it is probable that there is as much sheer fetichism among the 
Roman populace now as there was eighteen hundred years ago; and 
if Marcus Antoninus could descend from his horse and ascend the 
steps of the Ara Cceli church about Twelfth Day, the only thing that 
need strike him would be the extremely contemptible character of the 
modern idols as works of art. 

Science will certainly neither ask for, nor receive, the aid of the 
secular arm. It will trust to the much better and more powerful 
help of that education in scientific truth and in the morals of assent 
which is rendered as indispensable as it is inevitable by the permea- 
tion of practical life with the products and ideas of science. But no 
one who considers the present state of even the most developed 
countries can doubt that the scientific light that has come into the 
world will for a long time have to shine in the midst of darkness. 
The urban populations, driven into contact with science by trade 
and manufacture, will more and more receive it, while the pagani 
will lag behind. Let us hope that no Julian may arise among them 
to head a forlorn hope against the inevitable. Whatever happens, 
science may bide her time in patience and in confidence. 

But to return to my ‘Anonymous.’ I am afraid that if he repre- 
sents any great party in the Church, the spirit of justice and reason- 
ableness which animates the three bishops has as slender chance of 
being imitated, on a large scale, as their common sense and their 
courtesy. For, not contented with misrepresenting science on its 
speculative side, ‘ Anonymous’ attacks its morality. 

For two whole years investigations and conclusions which would upset the theories 
of Darwin on the formation of coral islands were actually suppressed, and that by 
the advice even of those who accepted them, for fear of upsetting the faith and dis- 
turbing the judgment formed by the multitude on the scientific character—the infalli- 
bility—of the great master [ 


So far as I know anything about the matters which are here 
referred to, the part of this passage which I have italicised is abso- 
lutely untrue. I believe that I am intimately acquainted with all Mr. 
Darwin’s immediate scientific friends; and I say that no one of them, 
nor any other man of science known to me, ever couid, or would, have 
given such advice 'to any one—if for no other reason than that, with 
the example of the most candid and patient listener to objections 
that ever lived, fresh in their memories, they could not so grossly 
have at once violated their highest duty and dishonourd their 
friend. 

The charge thus brought by ‘ Anonymous’ affects the honour and 
the probability of men of science; if it is true, we have forfeited all 
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claim to the confidence of the general public. In my belief it is’ 
utterly false, and its real effect will.be to discredit those who are 
responsible for it. .As is the way with slanders, it has grown by 
repetition. ‘Anonymous’ is responsible for the peculiarly offensive 
from which it has taken in his hands; but he is not responsible for 
originating it. He has evidently been inspired by an article entitled 
‘A Great Lesson’ published in the September number of this Review. 
Truly it is ‘a great lesson,’ but not quite in the sense intended by 
the giver thereof. 

In the course of his doubtless well-meant admonitions, the Duke 
of Argyll commits himself to a greater number of statements which 
are demonstrably incorrect, and which any one who ventured to 
write upon the subject ought to have known to be incorrect, than I 
have ever seen gathered together in so small a space. 

I submit a gathering from the rich store for the appreciation of 
the public. 

First :— 

Mr. Murray’s new explanation of the structure of coral reefs and islands was 
communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1880, and supported with such 


a weight of facts and such a close texture of reasoning, that no serious reply has 
ever been attempted (p. 305). 


‘No serious reply has ever been attempted’! I suppose that the 
Duke of Argyll may have heard of Professor Dana, whose years of 
labour devoted to corals and coral-reefs when he was naturalist of the 
American expedition under Commodore Wilkes, more than forty years 
ago, have ever since caused him to be recognised as an authority of 
the first rank on such subjects. Now does his Grace know, or does 
he not know, that, in the year 1885, Professor Dana published an 
elaborate paper ‘ On the Origin of Coral Reefs and Islands,’ in which, 
after referring to a presidential address by the Director of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland delivered in 1883, in 
which special attention is directed to Mr. Murray’s views, Professor 
Dana says :— . 

The existing state of doubt on the question has led the writer to reconsider the 

earlier and later facts, and in the following pages he gives his results. 
Professor Dana then devotes many pages of his very ‘serious reply” 
to a most admirable and weighty criticism of the objections which 
have at various times been raised to Mr. Darwin’s doctrine, by Pro- 
fessor Semper, by Dr. Rein, and finally by Mr. Murray, and he states 
his final judgment as follows :— 

With the theory of abrasion and solution incompetent, all the hypotheses of 
objectors to Darwin’s theory are alike weak; for all have made these processes 
their chief reliance, whether appealing to a calcareous, or a volcanic, or a mountain- 
peak basement for the structure. The subsidence which the Darwin theory re- 


quires has not been opposed by the mention of any fact at variance with it, nor by 
setting aside Darwin’s arguments in its favour; and it has found new snpport‘in the 
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facts from the ‘ Challenger’s’ soundings off Tahiti, that had been put in array against 
it, and strong corroboration in the facts from the West Indies. 

Darwin’s theory, therefore, remains as the theory that accounts for the origin 
of reefs and islands.? : 


Be it understood that I express no opinion on the controverted 
points. I doubt if there are ten .living men who, having a practical 
knowledge of what a coral reef is, have endeavoured to master the 
very difficult biological and geological problems involved in their 
study. I happen to have spent the best part of three years among 
coral-reefs and to have made that attempt; and, when Mr. Murray’s 
work appeared, I said to myself that until I had two or three months 
to give to the renewed study of the subject in all its bearings, I 
must be content to remain in a condition of suspended judgment. 
In the meanwhile, the man who would be voted by common ac- 
clamation as the most competent person now living to act as umpire, 
has delivered the verdict I have quoted; and, to go no further, has 
fully justified the hesitation I and others may have felt about ex- 
pressing an opinion. Under these circumstances, it seems to me to 
require a good deal of courage to say ‘no serious reply has ever been 
attempted ;’ and to chide the men of science, in lofty tones, for their 
‘reluctance to admit an error’ which is not admitted ; and for their 
‘slow and sulky acquiescence’ in a conclusion which they have the 
gravest warranty for suspecting ! 

Second :— 

Darwin himself had lived to hear of the new solution, and, with that splendid 
candour which was eminent in him, his mind, though now grown old in his own 
early convictions, was at least ready to entertain it, and to confess that serious 
doubts had been awakened as to the truth of his famous theory (p. 305). 


I wish that Darwin’s splendid candour could be conveyed by some 
description of spiritual ‘microbe’ to those who write about him. I 
am not aware that Mr. Darwin ever entertained ‘serious doubts as to 
the truth of his famous theory ;’ and there is tolerably good evidence 
to the contrary. The second edition of his work, published in 1876, 
proves that he entertained no such doubts then; a letter to Professor 
Semper, whose objections, in some respects, forestalled those of Mr. 
Murray, dated Oct. 2, 1879, expresses his continued adherence to the 
opinion ‘that the atolls and barrier reefs in the middle of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans indicate subsidence ;’ and the letter of my friend 
Professor Judd, printed at the end of this article (which I had 
perhaps better say Professor Judd has not seen) will prove that this 
opinion remained unaltered to the end of his life. 

Third :— 

. . . Darwin’s theory is a dream. It is not only unsound, but it is in many 
fespects the reverse of truth. With all his conscientiousness, with all his caution, 





2 American Fournal of Science, 1885, p. 190. 
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with all his powers of observation, Darwin in this matter fell into errors as profound 
as the abysses of the Pacific (p. 301). 


Really? It seems to me that, under the. circumstances, it is pretty 
clear that these lines exhibit a lack of the qualities justly ascribed 
to Mr. Darwin, which plunges their author into a much deeper abyss, 
and one from which there is no hope of emergence. 

Fourth :— 


All the acclamations with which it was received were as the shouts of an 
ignorant mob (p. 301). 


But surely it should be added that the Coryphzeus of this ignorant 
mob, the fugleman of the shouts, was one of the most accomplished 
naturalists and geologists now living—the American Dana—who, 
after years of independent study extending over numerous reefs 
in the Pacific, gave his hearty assent to Darwin’s views, and, after 
all that had been said, deliberately reaffirmed that assent in the year 
1885. 
Fifth :— 


The overthrow of Darwin’s speculation is only beginning to be known. It has 
been whispered for some time. The cherished dogma has been dropping very 
slowly out of sight (p. 301). 


Darwin’s speculation may be right or wrong, but I submit that 
that which has not happened cannot even begin to be known, except 
by those who have miraculous gifts to which we poor scientific 
people do not aspire. The overthrow of Darwin’s views may have 
been whispered by those who hoped for it; and they were perhaps 
wise in not raising their voices above a whisper. Incorrect statements, 
if made too loudly, are apt to bring about unpleasant consequences. 

Sixth. Mr. Murray’s views, published in 1880, are said to have 
met with ‘slow and sulky acquiescence’ (p. 305). I have proved that 
they cannot be said to have met with general acquiescence of any sort, 
whether quick and cheerful, or slow and sulky; and if this assertion 
is meant to convey the impression that Mr. Murray’s views have 
been ignored, that there has been a conspiracy of silence against 
them, it is utterly contrary to notorious fact. 

Professor Geikie’s well-known: Textbook of Geology was published 
in 1882, and at pages 457-9 of that work there is a careful exposi- 
tion of Mr. Murray’s views. Moreover, Professor Geikie has specially 
adocated them on other occasions,’ notably in a long article on ‘ The 
Origin of Coral Reefs,’ published in two numbers of /Vature for 1883, 
and in a presidential address delivered in the same year. If, in so 
short a time after the publication of his views, Mr. Murray could 


* Professor Geikie, however, though a strong, is a fair and candid advocate. He_ 
says of Darwin’s theory, ‘That it may be possibly true, in some instances, may be 
readily granted.’ For Professor Geikie, then, it is not yet overthrown—still less a 
dream. 
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boast of a coiediie so distinguished and influential as the Director of 
the Geological Survey, it seems to me that this wonderful conspira- 
tion de silence (which has about as much real existence as the Duke of 
Argyll’s other bogie, ‘the Reign of Terror’) must have ipso facto col- 
lapsed. I wish that, when I was a young man, my endeavours to upset 
some prevalent errors had met with as speedy and effectual backing. 

Seventh :— 

Mr. John Murray was strongly advised against the publication of his 
views in derogation of Darwin’s long-accepted theory of the coral islands, and was 
actually induced to delay it for two years. Yet the late Sir Wyville Thomson, 
who was at the head of the naturalists of the ‘ Challenger’ expedition, was himself 
convinced by Mr. Murray’s reasoning (p. 307). 

Clearly, then, it could not be Mr. Murray’s official chief who 
gave him this advice. Who was it? And what was the exact nature 
of the advice given? Until we have some precise information on this 
head, I shall take leave to doubt whether this statement is more 
accurate than those which I have previously cited. 

Whether such advice was wise or foolish, just or immoral, depends 
entirely on the motive of the person who gave it. If he meant to 
suggest to Mr. Murray that it might be wise for a young and com- 
paratively unknown man to walk warily, when he proposed to attack 
a generalisation based on many years’ labour of one undoubtedly 
competent person, and fortified by the independent results of the 
many years’ labour of another undoubtedly competent person, and 
even, if necessary, to take two whole years in fortifying his position, 
I think that such advice would have been sagacious and kind. I sup- 
pose that there are few working men of science who have not kept 
their ideas to themselves, while gathering and sifting evidence, for a 
much longer period than two years. . 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Murray was advised to delay the 
publication of his criticisms, simply to save Mr. Darwin’s credit and 
to preserve some reputation for infallibility, which no one ever 
heard of, then I have no hesitation in declaring that his adviser was 
profoundly dishonest, as well as extremely foolish, and that, if he is 
a man of science, he has disgraced his calling. 

But, after all, this supposed scientific Achitophel has not yet made 
good the primary fact of his existence. Until the needful proof is 
forthcoming, I think I am justified in suspending my judgment as 
to whether he is much more than an anti-scientific myth. I leave 
it to the Duke of Argyll to judge of the extent of the obligation 
under which, for his own sake, he may lie to produce the evidence 
on which his aspersions of the honour of scientific men are based. 
I cannot pretend that we are seriously disturbed by charges which 
every one who is acquainted with the truth of the matter knows to 
be ridiculous; but mud has a habit of staining if it lies too long, 
and it is as well to have it brushed off as soon as may be, 
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So much for the ‘Great Lesson.’ It is followed by a ‘ Little 
Lesson’ apparently directed against my infallibility—-a doctrine 
about which I should be inclined’ to paraphase Wilkes’s remark to 
George the Third when he declared that he, at any rate, was not a 
Wilkite. But I really should be glad to think that there are people 
who need the warning, because then it will be obvious that this 
raking up of an old story cannot have been suggested by a mere 
fanatical desire to damage men of science. I can but rejoice, then, 
that these misguided enthusiasts, whose faith in me has ‘so far 
exceeded the bounds of reason, should be set right. But that ‘ want 
of finish’ in the matter of accuracy which so terribly mars the effect 
of the Great Lesson, is no less conspicuous in the case of the Little 
Lesson, and, instead of setting my too fervent disciples right, it will 
set them wrong. 

The Duke of Argyll, in telling the story of Bathydius, says that 
my mind was ‘caught by this new and grand generalisation of the 
physical basis of life.’ I have never been guilty of a reclamation 
about anything to my credit, and I do not mean to be; but if there is 
any blame going, I do not choose to be relegated to a subordinate 
place when I have a claim to the first. The responsibility for the 
first description and the naming of Bathydius is mine and mine 
only. The paper on ‘Some Organisms living at great depths in the 
Atlantic Ocean,’ in which I drew attention to this substance, is to be 
found by the curious in the eighth volume of the Quarterly Journal 
of Microscopical Science, and was published in the year 1868. What- 
ever errors are contained in that paper are my own peculiar property ; 
but neither at the meeting of the British Association in 1868, nor 
anywhere else, have I gone beyond what is there stated; except in 
so far that, at a long subsequent meeting of the Association, being 
importuned about the subject, I ventured to express, somewhat 
emphatically, the wish that the thing was at the bottom of the 
sea. 

What is meant by my being caught by a generalisation about 
the physical basis of life I do not know; still less can I understand 
the assertion that Bathydius was accepted because of its supposed 
harmony with Darwin’s speculations. That which interested me in 
the matter was the apparent analogy of Bathydius with other well- 
known forms of lower life, such as the plasmodia of the Myxomycetes 
and the Rhizopods. Speculative hopes ar fears had nothing to do 
with the matter; and if Bathydius were brought up alive from the 
bottom of the Atlantic to-morrow, the fact would not have the 
slightest bearing, that I can discern, upon Mr. Darwin's speculations, 
or upon any of the disputed problems of biology. It would merely 
be one elementary organism the more added to the thousands already 
known. 

Up to this moment I was not aware of the universal favour with 
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which Bathydius was received. Those simulators of an ‘ignorant 
mob’ who, according to the Duke of Argyll, welcomed Darwin’s 
theory of coral-reefs, made no demonstration in my favour, unless his 
Grace includes Sir Wyville Thomson, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Bessels, 
and Professor Haeckel under that head. On the contrary, a 
sagacious friend of mine, than whom there was no more competent 
judge, the late Mr. George Busk, was not to be converted; while, 
long before the ‘Challenger’ work, Ehrenberg wrote to me very 
sceptically, and I fully expected that that eminent man would favour 
me with pretty sharp criticism. Unfortunately he died shortly after- 
wards, and nothing from him, that I know of, appeared. When Sir 
Wyville Thomsun wrote to me a brief account of the results obtained 
on board the ‘Challenger,’ I sent his statement to /Vature, in which 
journal it appeared the following week, without any further note or 
comment than was needful to explain the circumstances. In thus 
allowing judgment to go by default, I am afraid I showed a reckless 
and ungracious disregard. for the feelings of the believers in my 
infallibility. No doubt I ought to have hedged and fenced and 
attenuated the effect of Sir Wyville Thomson’s brief note in every 
possible way. Or perhaps I ought to have suppressed the note 
altogether, on the ground that it was a mere ex farfe statement. 
My excuse is that, notwithstanding a large and abiding faith in 
human folly, I did not know then, any more than I know now, that 
there was anybody foolish enough to be unaware that the only 
people, scientific or other, who never make mistakes are those who 
do nothing; or that anybody, for whose opinion I cared, would not 
rather see me commit ten blunders than try to hide one. 

Pending the production of further evidence, I hold that the 
existence of people who believe in the infallibility of men of science 
is as purely mythical as that of the evil counsellor who advised the 
withholding of the truth lest it should conflict with that belief. 

I venture to think, then, that the Duke of Argyll might have spared 
his ‘Little Lesson’ as well as his ‘Great Lesson’ with advantage. 
The paternal authority who whips the child for sins he has not com- 
mitted does not strengthen his moral influence—rather excites con- 
tempt and repugnance. And if, as would seem from this and former 
monitory allocutions which have been addressed to us, the Duke 
aspires to the position of censor, or spiritual director, in relation to 
the men who are doing the work of physical science, he really must 
get up his facts better. There will be an end to all chance of our 
kissing the rod if his Grace goes wrong a third time. He must not 


*I find, moreover, that I specially warned my readers against hasty judgment. 
After stating the facts of observation, I add, ‘I have, hitherto, said nothing about 
their meaning, as, in an inquiry so difficult and fraught with interest as this, it seems 
to me to be in the highest degree important to keep the questions of fact and the 
questions of interpretation well apart’ (p. 210). 
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say again that ‘no serious reply has been attempted’. to a view which 
was discussed and repudiated two years before by one of the highest 
extant authorities on the subject; he must not say that Darwin 
accepted that which it can be proved he did not accept; he must 
not say that a doctrine has dropped into the abyss when it is 
quite obviously alive and kicking at the surface; he must not 
assimilate a man like Professor Dana to the components of an 
‘ignorant mob;’ he must not say that things are beginning to be 
known which are not known at all; he must not say that ‘slow and 
sulky acquiescence’ has been given to that which cannot yet boast of 
general acquiescence of any kind; he must not suggest that a view 
which has been publicly advocated by the Director of the Geological 
Survey and no less publicly discussed by many other authoritative 
writers has been intentionally and systematically ignored; he must 
not ascribe ill motives for a course of action which is the only proper 
one; and finally, if any one but myself were interested, I should say 
that he had better not waste his time in raking up the errors of 
those whose lives have been occupied not in talking about science, 
but in toiling, sometimes with success and sometimes with failure, to 
get some real work done. 

The most considerable difference I note among men is not in 
their readiness to fall into error, but in their readiness to acknow- 
ledge these inevitable lapses. The Duke of Argyll has now a splendid 
opportunity for proving to the world in which of these categories it 
is hereafter to rank him. 
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Dear Professor Huxley,—A short time before Mr. Darwin’s death 
I had a conversation with him concerning the observations which had 
been made by Mr. Murray upon coral-reefs, and the speculations 
which had been founded upon these observations. I found that Mr. 
Darwin had very carefully considered the whole subject, and that 
while, on the one hand, he did not regard the actual facts recorded 
by Mr. Murray as absolutely inconsistent with his own theory of 
subsidence, on the other hand, he did not believe that they neces- 
sitated or supported the hypothesis advanced by Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Darwin’s attitude, as I understood it, towards Mr. Murray’s objections 
to the theory of subsidence was exactly similar to that maintained by 
him with respect to Professor Semper’s criticism, which was of a very 
similar character; and his position with regard to the whole question 
was almost identical with that subsequently so clearly defined by 
Professor Dana in his well-known articles published in the American 
Journal of Science for 1885. 
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It is difficult to imagine how any one, acquainted with the 
scientific literature of the last seven years, could possibly suggest 
that Mr. Murray’s memoir published in 1880 had failed to secure a 
due amount of attention. Mr. Murray, by his position in the 
‘Challenger’ office, occupied an exceptionally favourable position for 
making his views widely known; and he had moreover the singular 
good fortune to secure from the first the advocacy of so able and 
brilliant a writer as Professor Archibald Geikie, who in a special dis- 
course and in several treatises on geology and physical geology very 
strongly supported the new theory. It would be an endless task to 
attempt to give references to the various scientific journals which have 
discussed the subject, but I may add that every treatise on geology 
which has been published, since Mr. Murray’s views were made known, 
has dealt with his observations at considerable length. This is true 
of Professor A. H. Green’s Physical Geology published in 1882; of 
Professor Prestwich’s Geology, Chemical and Physical; and of Pro- 
fessor James Geikie’s Outlines of Geology, published in 1886. Similar 
prominence is given to the subject in De Lapparent’s Zraité de 
Géologie, published in 1885, and in Credner’s Elemente der Geologie 
which has appeared during the present year. If this be a ‘ conspiracy 
of silence,’ where, alas! can the geological speculator seek for fame ? 


Yours very truly, 


Joun W. Jupp. 
Oct. 10, 1887. 
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CAN ENGLISH LITERATURE BE 
TAUGHT? 


The thing is not to let the schools and Universities go on in a drowsy and im 
potent routine; the thing is to raise the culture of the nation ever higher and 
higher by their means.—WILHELM VON HuMBOLDT, guoted by Matthew Arnold. 


AmMoNG all the anomalies in which the history of education abounds 
it would be difficult to find one more extraordinary than our present 
system of teaching, and legislating for the teaching, of English lite- 
rature. The importance of that subject, both from a positive point of 
view as a branch of knowledge and from an educational point of view as 
an instrument of culture, is so filly recognised that its study is every- 


where encouraged. It forms a portion of the curriculum at Cam- 
bridge. It is about to form a portion of the curriculum at Oxford. 
It holds a foremost place in our leading Civil Service examinations, and 
it is among the subjects prescribed for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. In the Extension Lectures it fills a wider space 
than either science or history. There is probably no school in 
England, whether public or private, in which it is not taught. The 
number of books and booklets, manuals, primers, sketches, charts, 
annotated editions, and the like designed to facilitate its study 
exceeds calculation. To all appearance, indeed, there is no branch of 
education in a more flourishing condition or more full of promise for 
the future. But, unhappily, this is very far from being the case. In 
spite of its great vogue, and in spite of the time and energy lavished 
in teaching it, no fact is more certain than that from an educational 
point of view it is, and from the very first has been, an utter failure. 
Teachers perceive with perplexity that it attains none of the ends 
which a subject in itself so full of attraction and interest might be 
expected to attain. It fails, they complain, to fertilise; it fails to 
inform; it fails even to awaken curiosity. For a dozen youths who 
derive real benefit from the instruction they get in preparing for an 
examination in history there are not two who derive the smallest 
benefit from the instruction they get in preparing for an examination 
in literature. In the first case the chances are that a lad of ordinary 
intelligence will not only have learned what he has learned with 
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relish and pleasure, will not only therefore retain and assimilate 
much of what he has been taught, but will have had implanted in 
him a genuine and perhaps permanent interest in history generally. 
In the second case he will be a singular exception to the rule if, six 
months after he has poured out in ‘ Shakespeare papers,’ in ‘ Bacon 
papers,’ in ‘general literature papers’ the substance of his lectures, 
he either retains or cares to retain a tithe of what he has been at so 
much pains to acquire. No one who has had experience in examin- 
ing can have failed to be struck by the difference between the answers 
sent in to questions on English literature and the answers sent in to 
questions on other subjects. In a paper on literature the questions 
designed to test intelligence and judgment will as a rule be care- 
fully avoided, or if attempted prove only too conclusively the absence 
of both ; but questions involving no more than can be attained by the 
unreflective exercise of memory will be answered with a fluency and 
fulness which is often perfectly miraculous. 

The consequence of all this is that those whose estimate of .the 
educational value of a subject is not determined by the facility it 
affords for making marks in competitive examinations are beginning 
to regard ‘English literature’ with increasing disfavour. In the 
examination for the Civil Service of India it has been degraded toa 
secondary place. From the Army examination it has, by a recent 
order, been entirely eliminated. The Council of the Holloway 
College have decided to recognise it only in connection with Philology. 
More than one eminent authority has pronounced that it cannot be 
taught, that its introduction into our scholastic curricula was an ex- 
periment, and an experiment that has failed. It is no doubt 
natural to judge of the educational value of any given subject of 
teaching by the results of that teaching. And yet we may often 
be very grievously mistaken. A striking illustration of this is to 
be found in the case of the classics. A wretched system of word- 
mongering and pedantry bears its natural fruits. Two noble litera- 
tures eminently calculated to attain all the ends of a liberal 
education, and such as would in the hands of competent teachers 
be certain to attract and interest the young, are rendered repulsive 
and unintelligible. A cry arises that the classics are a failure. 
‘ Demosthenes,’ says a plain man, ‘may be the prince of orators, 
and Homer the prince of poets; but when I find that my boy, 
after hammering at them for twelve years, knows nothing and 
cares nothing about either the prince of orators or the prince of 
poets, I have not much faith in the classics.’ Again. A lad leaves school, 
becomes a writer or public speaker, finds himself reading the litera- 
tures of modern Europe with ease and pleasure, re-opens Homer or 
Catullus, discovers that he is unable to make out five lines, closes 
the volume with a sigh, and goes forth to swell the cry against ‘the 
classics.” A ludicrous coalition—composed partly of malcontents like 
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these, partly of noisy Philistines who never read a line of a Greek 
or Roman author in their lives, but who ‘argue the question on @ 
priori grounds ;’ partly of perplexed schoolmasters, and partly of 
recalcitrant drudges conscious of the futility of their labours and 
ready to support any one who confirms them in their impression — is 
formed. Each in his own way passes judgment on ‘the classics.’ 
Each in his own way is furnished with unanswerable arguments 
against their employment as a means of education. It never 
seems to occur to these persons to inquire whether the fault 
lies in the classics or in those who teach them ; whether it is the 
tvols which aré in fault or the workmen. The absurdity of con- 
cluding that because a particular watch cannot be made to keep 
time accurately it is neither possible nor desirable for time to be 
kept accurately, is not greater than the absurdity of concluding that 
because the present method of teaching the classics has failed we 
should do well to cease to teach them at all. The truth is that 
there is all the difference in the world between what is implied by 
‘classics’ and what is implied by the classics, and the mistake of 
the anti-classicists lies in their failing to perceive the distinction. 
By the first is connoted partly a system and partly the machinery of 
that system. Virgil as one of the classics and Virgil in his relation 
to ‘classics’—in other words, Virgil as he affords material for teach- 
ing and Virgil as he is actually taught—bears indeed the same name 
and is therefore very naturally confounded. . But no greater mistake 
could be made. If by urging the uselessness of the Georgics and 
4éneid as text-books for teaching we mean the Georgics and 4neid 
of Forbiger and Henry, we readily admit that popular education 
would gain by the ostracism of Virgil; but Forbiger and Henry are 
not Virgil. If a radical reform in our methods of classical teach- 
ing were instituted, and experiment recorded failure, it would be 
time to show cause why Sophocles should not be superseded by 
Goethe and Horace by Béranger; but the experiment has not been 
tried. 

Now all this is exactly repeating itself in the condition and 
prospects of our own literature. Since its recognition as a subject 
of teaching it has been taught wherever it has been seriously taught 
on the same principle as the classics. . It has been regarded not as 
the expression of art and genius,.but as mere material for the study 
of words, as mere pabulum for philology. © All that constitutes its 
intrinsic value has been ignored. ll that constitutes its value as a 
liberal study has been ignored. Its masterpieces have been resolved 
into exercises in grammar, syntax, and etymology. Its history has 
been resolved into a barren catalogue of names, works, and dates. 
No faculty but the faulty of memory has been called into play in 
studying it. That it should therefore. have failed as an instrument 
of education is no more than might have been expected. But it has 
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failed for the same reason that ‘classics’ have failed. It has failed 
not because it affords no material for profitable teaching, but because 
we pervert it into material for unprofitable teaching. Nor is this all. 
Thucydides has remarked that a state fares better under indifferent 
laws efficiently administered than under excellent laws administered 
inefficiently. Whatever exception may be taken to our classical 
system, it has the advantage of being organised. The utmost that 
its legislation can accomplish is attained. It has its standards and 
its tests, and both are uniform. It never oscillates between con- 
flicting theories. What is taught in one place is not contradicted 
in another. But in our English system all is anarchy. A teacher 
who should entertain the soundest and most enlightened views of 
the ends at which literary teachers should aim would have no 
security that his work would not be tested and his pupils plucked by 
a man against whose views his whole work had been a tacit protest. 
If in a school or institute instruction in English literature be required 
an application for such instruction is made—and the rest is fortune. 
It may come in the form of excellent lectures the theory and 
method of which proceed on the principle that English literature 
began in the valleys of the Punjab and ended at the birth of Chaucer, 
or it may come in the form of excellent lectures in which all that 
preceded Spenser and Shakespeare is contemptuously ignored. It 
may consist of bald compilations from current handbooks, or it may 
consist of vague and florid declamations in the esthetic style. It 
may confine itself—and this perhaps is most likely—to philological 
comments on particular works. That there are living and working 
among us—and that in large numbers—sound and efficient teachers 
who err neither on the side of pedantry nor on the side of dilet- 
tantism is undoubtedly true. But they are scattered and _ isolated. 
They are hampered and thwarted in their work by its disconnection 
with any recognised system, and still oftener by the regulations of 
examining boards. Without any common centre they are without 
any common plan of action. Such is the present condition of what 
ought to be our most efficient instrument of popular education. 

Whether all this can be remedied is surely worth serious con- 
sideration. Two things are certain: English literature in the proper 
and obvious sense of the term is and will continue to be a subject of 
teaching in all parts of the kingdom; and if that teaching is not 
organised, and those who undertake it not educated, nothing but 
anarchy can be the result. It is useless for the Universities to attempt 
to solve the problem by attaching to literature a meaning which it 
does not bear. If philology be confounded with literature at Oxford 
and Cambridge, the world without will distinguish them. Of the 
uselessness of such institutions. as the Medizeval and Modern 
Languages Tripos at Cambridge no further proof is needed than the 
records of the class lists of that Tripos. 
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In 1886, In 1887. 


First class J * + none First class . F + none 
Second class . ‘ + one Second class . ‘ + one 
Third class . - two Third class . ‘ - none 


On the first occasion, it may be added, there were no less than six 
examiners, and on the second, five. Incredible as it may seem, Oxford 
is now preparing at a vast expense to establish, a precisely similar 
institution founded on precisely the same theory of the meaning of 
literature. Thus, while English literature is in every part of the 
cou.t~y a subject of teaching in one sense of the term, it is not even 
recognised at the centres of education, except in another sense of the 
term. 

The contention of the Universities is that if English literature is 
to be regarded as a subject capable of systematic and accurate study, 
a study the results of which are to be submitted to the same tests 
as the results of other studies recognised in educational curricula, no 
other signification can be attached to it than the signification attached 
to it by philologists. If, they urge, we attempt to study it as de//es- 
lettres what would be the result? On the historical side its study 
would be stereotyped into one species of cram. On the critical side 
it would be stereotyped into another species of cram. An elaborate 
apparatus of mnemonic aids would be devised. Such works as Mr. 
Morley’s First Sketch would be summarised into tables for facts, 
and such works as M. Taine’s would be reduced to epitomes for 
generalisations. Criticism as applied to particular authors would 
be got by heart from essays and monographs, and criticism on 
its theoretical side would be got by heart from the analyses of 
crammers. If this were not the result, all would evaporate in dilet- 
tantism. It would be impossible for examiners to frame such questions 
as would baffle abuse. Now all this will apply equally to history and 
philosophy, and yet the problem of organising the academic study of 
both has been solved, and with what success we all know. To say 
that literature is a subject peculiarly susceptible of being crammed 
is absurd. By cram we simply mean knowledge acquired by the 
unreflecting exercise of memory ;'and whether such knowledge is to 
be obtained depends on whether it is to have opportunities for 
displaying itself. It is open to an examiner in history to frame his 
questions on the model of— 


Enumerate, with their dates, the Archbishops of Canterbury as far as the accession 
of Henry the Seventh. 


It is open to an examiner in literature to frame his questions on the 
model of — 


Give the Christian names of Langland, Lydgate, Hawes, Coleridge, Denham, 
Pope, Akenside, and Gray, and give the authors of Hodsinol, The History of Fohn 
Bull, Hydriotaphia, The Bristowe Tragedy, &c. 
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But it is equally open to the first to propose such questions as— 


The Church has been called the democracy of the Middle Ages. Discuss that 
statement. 


And to the second to propose such questions as— 


Define the essential characteristics of romanticism and classicism, and account 
for the predominance, at particular periods, of each. 


The first questions are obviously cram questions; the second as 
obviously are not. Again, with reference to criticism: whether it 
could be crammed or not would depend entirely on the tact of 
examiners. If questions on the ‘essential characteristics’ of the 
genius and style of particular writers became a stock part of the 
examination, they would in all probability be crammed; but what 
competent examiner would dream of setting them? The application 
of Hume’s maxim that criticism without examples is worthless 
would alone suffice to defeat this form of imposture. To say that 
such works as Sidney’s Apology for Poetry, Dryden’s Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy, Addison’s papers on Milton, Johnson’s Lives, 
Coleridge’s Lectures, and the like, would be ‘ got up from analyses’ 
true enough, but it is no less true of every special book in the 
History School, and of the Z¢hics and Repudiic in the Philosophy 
School. We are told, again, that the teaching of English litera- 
ture as a branch of Jel/es-detires is impracticable on another 
ground. It is not a subject sufficiently ‘solid and tangible’ for 
examination purposes. Take Shakespeare. Make it impossible for 
candidates to be admitted to an examination in Shakespeare without 
a thorough knowledge of French and German, of Old Saxon and 
Meceso-Gothic, and then frame two-thirds of your questions after this 
fashion :— 


1. Point out textual difficulties, and mention and criticise any suggested 
emendations on these passages [then follow in due order the (a), the (4), the (c), 
&e. &c. 

2. Give some account of the extent and variety of Shakespeare’s vocabulary. 

3. Mention and discuss some points in which Elizabethan grammar differs from 
Victorian. 

4. What are the relative proportions of the Teutonic and Latin elements in the 
phraseology of Shakespeare ? 


Do this, and Shakespeare becomes a solid and tangible subject for 
examination. Admitting that from this point of view. Shakespeare 
becomes a ‘solid and tangible subject,’ are we therefore to assume 
that when his dramas ceased to be studied on the same method and 
under the same conditions as the Ormulum and the Ayendite of 
Inwyt are studied, they cease to be applicable to purposes of educa- 
tion, cease to be susceptible of serious treatment? Suppose that 
instead of the questions to which I have just drawn attention, the 
following were substituted :— 
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1. The epithet which best characterises Shakespeare is ‘myriad-minded.’ 
Discuss that statement. 

2. Point out Shakespeare’s obligations to his dramatic predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and discuss the statement that ‘ Pure Comedy ’ was his creation. 

3. Discuss the theology and ethics of Shakespeare, and show how they bear 
out Jonson’s assertion that he was ‘ not for an age, but for all time.’ 

4. Discuss Goethe’s analysis of the character of Hamlet. 


Would not Shakespeare, when studied from this .point of view, 
become an equally ‘solid and tangible subject,’ and lead perhaps to 
more ‘solid and tangible’ results in education? But to turn from 
the study of particular authors to the study of the general 
history of English literature: The objection here is not to its 
intangibleness, but to the facility it would afford to cramming. Now 
why it should lead to cramming when questions set on it should 
assume the form of— 

Two-thirds of what is most valuable in English literature is as historically un- 
intelligible, apart from classical literature, as the history of Latin literature would 
be apart from Greek. Discuss that statement ; 


or— 
Account for the dominance of the classical school between 1667 and 1744, and 
for the romantic revival in and about 1793; 


and should wo¢ lead to cramming when they assume the form of— 
Give some account of the state of our language in regard both of (sic) its gram- 
matical forms and usages, and of its vocabulary, at the beginning of the sixteenth 


century ; 


or— 

Discuss these words and phrases: Areopagitica; all to-ruffled; the dreaded 
name of Demogorgon; his shoulders fledge with wings; Pharaoh’s pensioners ; 
to plume the regal rights; angels’ metal; in my warm blood and canicular days; a 
serviceable dudgeon; in every man’s life certain rubs, doublings, and wrenches. 


—it would be very interesting to know. But precedent is to experi- 
ment what proof is to assertion. And as the study of English litera- 
ture has not been reduced to system in the past, it isno more than 
we might expect from those who have always proceeded on the 
principle of auctoritas pro veritate, non veritas pro auctoritate, that 
they should deny the possibility of reducing it to system in the 
present. 

In legislating for the teaching of English literature—and the 
term literaturé needs no definition—we have obviously to bear two 
things in mind—the necessity for an adequate treatment of it from 
an historical: point of view and the necessity for an adequate treat- 
ment of it from a critical point of view. In treating it historically 
we have as obviously to regard it generally as an organic whole, as 
the expression of national idiosyncrasies revealing themselves under 
various conditions, to consider it particularly in its relations to those 
conditions, and to consider it finally in its relation to- individuals. 
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Thus in dealing historically with any given work—say, Paradise Lost 
—what a teacher has to explain is how and why the poem could have 
been produced only by an Englishman; how and why it could have 
been produced only under the conditions under which it was pro- 
duced; how and why it could have been produced only by Milton. 
Literary teachers are therefore as much concerned with the study of 
‘origins’ as the philosophers are, but in ‘origins’ not as they throw 
light on language, but on character. They are not at all concerned 
with the O.S., O.H.G., M.H.G. and N. H.G. equivalents of 2, e7, 
6, @, at, au, iu; but they are very much concerned with the fact that 
if Wordsworth had not been of the Teutonic stock, he could not have 
written the ‘Ode to Duty,’ or the ‘ Lines on Tintern Abbey.’ Whether 
Professor Rhys is right or wrong in supposing that in the case of 
Vedomaui and Mauoh the mau-i and mau-o are of the same origin 
as mai in Gwalchmai is of no consequence to them; but whether Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is right or wrong in what he has been preaching 
to us about the Celtic element in our literature is of the greatest 
consequence. 

To trace back to. their sources the elements—sensuous, spiritual, 
moral, intellectual—which mingle in the composition of English 
masterpjeces is all that appertains to the student of literature. That 
it would for this purpose be an advantage to him to be able to peruse 
the ‘Tain Bo’ and the ‘ Beowulf’ in the original is indisputable ; 
that it would not be necessary for him to do so is obvious; for what 
concerns him in them is not the form, is not the intrinsic value, 
but the light thrown collaterally on temper and character. The 
many excellent histories and monographs, Ten Brink’s Early English 
Literature, for example, Professor Earle’s Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
Professor Morley’s English Writers before Chaucer, the many ex- 
cellent English versions of all that is most valuable and most cha- 
racteristic in Celtic and Saxon literature would in truth give him all 
the information which for his purposes he would require. Thus a 
student who understood clearly the character and temper of the fore- 
fathers of our literature, and who had at the same time mastered 
such a survey of its history as Mr. Stopford Brooke has given us, 
would have no difficulty in conceiving of it as an organic whole, and 
the foundation of a systematic study would have been laid. 

In proceeding to the next step—in tracing, that is to say, the 
evolution of our literature in detail—-we are confronted with the 
difficulty of there being no good general history in existence. M. 
Taine’s work, though a work of great genius and great eloquence, is 
rather a series of brilliant sketches than a continuous and ordered 
narrative, and is moreover too full of paradox and exaggeration for 
the purposes of sober students. Professor Morley’s First Sketch is 
at once too full and too meagre; its pages are crowded with names 
and titles in bewildering multitudes; but of the causes which have 
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conspired to form epochs in literary activity, and of the charac- 
teristics of such epochs, very inadequate accounts are given.! 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia of English Literature, a work which so far 
as it goes it is impossible to praise too highly, has no pretension to 
being more than a mere manual with illustrative extracts. The 
works of Craik and Shawe are simply handbooks. The consequence 
of this is, that if a student wishes to obtain a.general knowledge of 
the history of our literature, he is driven to seek information about 
one period in one book and about another period in another book, 
having at the same time to supply the connecting links for himself. 
To illustrate what is meant: Taken in its whole extent, the history 
of English literature proper may be divided into nine epochs. The 
first will extend from about the middle of the fourteenth century 
to the death of Chaucer in 1400; the second from the death of 
Chaucer to the accession of Henry the Eighth; the third from that 
date to the accession of Elizabeth; the fourth from the accession of 
Elizabeth to the accession of Charles the First; the fifth from the 
accession of Charles the First to the death of Dryden in 1700; the 
sixth to the death of Swift in 1745; the seventh from the death of 
Swift to the publication of the Zyrica/ Ballads in 1798; the eighth 
to the death of Wordsworth in 1850; and the ninth from that date 
to the present time. Now of all these periods, if we except the first 
and second, which, so far as poetry is concerned, have been methodi- 
cally though not adequately treated by Warton, we have no con- 
nected history at all. For the Elizabethan age we must consult, for 
the Drama, Collier’s and Ward’s Histories of Dramatic Poetry, and 
the notices and critiques which have appeared separately of each of 
the dramatists; for narrative, lyric, and other branches of poetry we 
have nothing to fall back upon except such information as may be 
gathered piecemeal from editors and essayists. With regard to prose 
literature we are in a still more unfortunate condition; for not only 
has no attempt been made to trace its history from Maundeville to 
Milton, but we have few or none of those ‘studies’ of particular writers 
which have in the case of poetry served to illustrate, at all events 
occasionally and fragmentarily, the process of its development. And 
what applies to the history of our literature in its earlier stages 
applies equaliy to its history during later epochs. There is, it is true, 
no lack of excellent monographs and essays, such as Macaulay’s essays 
on Addison or Johnson, or Forster’s essays on Steele and Churchill, 
and such as some of the volumes in the English Men of Letters 
series; but these neither supply nor were designed to supply the sort 
of work which the student of the history of English literature 
requires. Nothing is so necessary in treating literature historically 
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1 It is satisfactory to learn that Professor Morley is engaged on an elaborate and 
systematic History of English Literature, and that there is some prospect of our finding 
our Tiraboschi at last. 
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as the recognition of its continuity on the one hand and a clear ex- 
position of what marks and constitutes epochs in its development 
on the other, and nothiag is in teaching so universally disregarded. 
What is needed is a series of volumes corresponding to each of the 
periods into which the history of our literature naturally divides 
itself, each period being treated separately in detail, but each being 
linked by historical disquisitions both with the period immediately 
preceding and with the period immediately following. And each 
volume should consist of four parts. Its prologue, which should be 
virtually the epilogue of its predecessor, should, after assigning 
the determining dates of the particular period under treatment, show 
how, in obedience to the causes which regulate the course and phases 
of literary activity, the literature characteristic of the preceding 
epoch developed or degenerated into the literature characteristic of 
the new. Next should come a careful account of the environment, 
social, political, moral, intellectual, of that literature not given in 
general or in the abstract, but accompanied throughout with illustra- 
tions drawn from the constituent elements of typical works. But 
nothing is more important that what constitutes the third function of 
historical interpretation. The inflnence exercised by other litera- 
tures on our own has been so considerable that it is impossible to 
study it without continual reference to them. It has been at various 
times affected by that of Italy, by that of France, by that of Germany, 
but to those of Greece and Rome it is bound by indissoluble ties. 
An adequate account of the influence of these literatures on the formal 
development of our own has long been a desideratum, and it is a 
desideratum which it should be one of the first objects of such a 
series of text-books as we have here advocated to supply. To these 
disquisitions—and this should form the fourth and last part of each 
volume—should be attached tables in which, arranged according to 
their schools and under their various categories, the writers of the 
particular epoch under treatment should, together with their works, 
be enumerated, and enumerated descriptively. With such guides as 
these in his hands the student would proceed to the biography of 
particular writers and to the study of particular works—the next 
and not less important part of his task—firnished with the knowledge 
which would alone suffice to render both historically intelligible. 

But to pass from the historical to the critical treatment of litera- 
ture—in other words, to the interpretation of particular works: In 
that interpretation ‘is necessarily involved much which has been in- 
cluded under the former heading ; but we have now to consider what 
is not concluded under that heading—verbal analysis, analysis of form 
and style, analysis of sentiment, ethic, and thought. To secure that 
each should be adequate, that each should have its place, and that 
each should receive equal attention, is obviously the business of the 
teacher. The mistake commonly made is to attach too much import- 
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ance to the first, to deal with the second very inefficiently, and to 
neglect the third altogether. This is the result of one of the most 
serious deficiencies in our higher education, We have absolutely no 
provision for systematic critical training. Rhetorical criticism as a 
subject of teaching is confined to what is known in elementary schools 
an ‘analysis.’ A®sthetic and philosophical criticism is as a branch of 
teaching without recognition at all. The truth is that they have 
been killed by philology; fifty years ago such works as the Jnstitutes 
of Quintilian, the De Sudlimitate, and the Rhetoric were studied as 
thoroughly and methodically as the Z¢hics and the Repudlic are 
studied now. And till that study is revived and extended—till, in 
addition to the treatises of the ancients, such treatises as the ZLaocoon 
and Schiller’s Letters and Essays on 4isthetic Education have a place 
in our Universities—there is small hope of sound principles of exe- 
gesis. For in education all moves from above. Systematise a study 
at the Universities, and it is systematised throughout the country ; 
neglect it at those centres, and anarchy elsewhere is the result. This 
grave defect in our educational system has furnished the opponents 
of literature with an excellent weapon, and has led to serious mis- 
conceptions on the part of those who would fain be its advocates. 
Esthetic criticism, it is said, will lead only to vague and _ useless 
generalities. If one man has not the. wit and taste to relish the 
beauties of poetry it is very certain that another man will not enable 
him to do so. You may expound Locke’s treatise on the Human 
Understanding and Bacon’s treatise on the Advancement of Learn- 
ing profitably enough, but you cannot expound the Ode to a Skylark 
or the Eve of St. Agnes. Criticism, if it is to be a real service in 
practical education, can deal only with what is positive and tangible. 
Our Universities cannot manufacture Arnolds and Sainte-Beuves. 

All this and much more of the same kind has been gravely brought 
forward as an argument against the Universities providing for the 
study of delles-lettres. It is no doubt true, both with regard to criti- 
cism and with regard to literature generally, that if a man is an 
Arnold or a Sainte-Beuve he will educate himself; it is true also that 
no amount of teaching will make him an Arnold or a Sainte-Beuve, 
but it is no less true that hundreds of men are engaged in interpreting 
poetry who are neither one nor the other, and that if instruction 
does not do for them what nature and self-culture have not done, 
they wil] perform their work inefficiently. Let us hope that if 
Oxford and Cambridge decline to distinguish between literature and 
philology in their schools, they will at least see their way to giving 
the principles of criticism a place among their ‘ special subjects.’ 

A student who should have mastered the /oetics, the second book 
of the Rhetoric, the tenth book of the /ustitutes, the De Oratore, the 
De Sublimitate, and Lessing’s Laocoon would have laid the foundations 
of asound critical education. It may be objected to what has been 
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said that such a standard of teaching is neither generally possible nor 
at all necessary, that it is mere pedantry to suppose that an adequate 
interpretation of an English classic depends on a knowledge of 
Aristotle and Lessing, and that the only door to the teaching of 
Milton lies through Quintilian and Longinus. The reply to this is 
that we have not been considering what is generally possible or gene- 
rally necessary, but how a finished literary critic ought to be educated 
and how the teaching of English literature may be raised to the 
level of the teaching required in the honour curricula of our 
Universities. There is surely no reason why a diploma in Honours 
should not be as open to students of literature as it is to students 
of history, and it is very certain that no man would be entitled to 
such a diploma whose education had not taught him to approach 
Shakespeare through Aristotle. 

But to return. I have said that in the study of particular books 
—which is often as far as ‘English literature’ is permitted to 
extend—attention was too often directed merely to language. The 
fault unhappily does not end here: attention is frequently directed to 
wholly unprofitable topics. I will illustrate what I mean by giving 
in extenso a typical paper on Macédeth. ; 


1. What reasons are there for believing that this play has been interpolated ? 
Point out the parts probably interpolated. 
2, What emendations have been proposed in the following passages ? 
(a) My way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf. 
(4) As thick as tale 
Came post with post. 
(¢) Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. 
(@) My title is appeased. 
(And three others.) 
3. By whom were the following spoken, and with what reference ? 
(a) .To after favour ever is to fear. 
(6) Thou shalt not live, 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies. 
(And four other passages.) 
4. Explain and comment on the following passages :— 
(Then follows a series of well-selected crzces.) 
5. Give the meanings and derivations of the following words. In what context 
do they appear? 
(Then come the words.) 
6. Whence did Shakespeare derive the plot of Macbeth? Point out any 
deviations from recorded history in the play. 
7. Illustrate from the play the important points of difference between Elizabethan 
and modern grammar. 


The first thing that strikes us in this paper is that the only 
faculty appealed to is memory. ‘There is nothing which encourages 
reflection, nothing which can have the smallest effect on the educa- 
tion of taste, nothing which even indicates the existence of what 
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constitutes the life and power of the work. Nor is this all. The 
first two questions are a direct encouragement to the acquisition of 
the sort of knowledge which is of all knowledge the most useless. 
When in the case of Shakespeare or any other poet there is certain 
evidence of interpolation, it is not too much to expect of students 
that they should be able to point out where such interpolations 
occur; but when no such evidence exists, and all rests only on 
the assumptions of speculative criticism, the practice of requiring 
them to load their memories with such inanities cannot be too 
strongly condemned. In the case of Vacbeth there is no evidence, 
there is not even suspicion of interpolation. The play appeared in 
the first folio edited by Shakespeare’s literary executors, and was 
printed in all probability from the poet’s own manuscript. There 
begins and there ends our knowledge of its text. To argue inter- 
polations from supposed inequalities in the composition would be to 
argue interpolations in almost every drama and certainly in every 
epic in the world; and so it comes to pass that ‘interpl., sec. scene, 
first act ; third scene, one to thirty-seven ; third scene, sec. act, comm. ; 
fifth scene, third act, hundred and thirty-five to hundred and thirty- 
three, dub.; eighth scene, fourth act, thirty-two and thirty-three ; 
last scene, last act, traces other hand” is a mnemonic formula only 
too familiar to English youth.? Equally futile and equally mis- 
leading is the practice of encouraging the getting by heart of 
conjectural emendations which are mere impertinences. What is 
required, for example, in the (a) section of question two is Johnson’s 
wholly unnecessary conjecture ‘may’; what is required in (4) is 


2-Of the immense stupidity of which these interpolation theorists are capable it 
may be well to give one or two instances. They tell us that the Porter’s speech, 
act ii. sc. 3, is interpolated. Now it requires very little critical sagacity to see 
that that scene is not merely exquisitely appropriate but absolutely necessary. First 
it bridges over the interval between the intense excitement attendant on the committal 
of the murder and the intense excitement which will be attendant on its discovery, 
an interval which could not with propriety have been bridged over in any other way ; 
it thus serves partly to calm the passions after the appalling climax in the preceding 
scene and partly to prepare them by a lull of repose for another climactic appeal— 
the succeeding horror of Macduff’s announcement. Secondly, its harsh and grotesque 
realism suddenly striking on us has, like ‘the knocking,’ an effect so weird that 
comedy if it relaxes, never for a moment breaks the spell of tragedy, never for a 
moment unharmonises the emotions. Thirdly, it is exactly in Shakespeare’s manner; 
just such a scene interposes between climax and climax in Antony and Cleopatra, act 
v. sc. 2; in Hamlet, act v. sc. 1, &c. &c. Fourthly, it has all the characteristics of 
Shakespearian low comedy. Even more ridiculous is the theory which suspects 
interpolation in the opening scene and asserts interpolation in the witch scene (act i. 
sc. 3). The problem in Macéeth is, as everyone knows, how far he is to be regarded 
as a responsible agent, and how far the thrall of supernatural powers. But Shake- 
speare, in accordance with his usual custom, furnishes us with the key to the position, 
and that key is found in the appearance of the witches in the opening scene and in 
their subsequent appearances at each crisis in Macbeth’s decline. Remove any of the 
witch-scenes and the key is lost. Again, the second scene of the first act, another ‘inter- 
polation,’ is, as a child might see, obviously introduced to emphasise Macbeth’s bravery, 
and carries Shakespeare’s stamp in every line and in every cadence. 
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Rowe’s flat and contemptible correction ‘ hail’; and what is required 
in (¢) is the reproduction of the nonsense of Mason, Bailey, aad 
Singleton. If teachers and those who write books for the instruc- 
tion of teachers could only be brought to feel that the text of a 
great poet should be as sacred as his memory, education would 
greatly gain. But to continue: The third question, intended no 
doubt to secure an original acquaintance with the play, is either 
wholly superfluous—for much more effective tests could easily have 
been applied—or places a premium on the exercise of the least 
intelligent faculty of the mind—local memory. To questions four 
and five—if we except at least the condition with which the fifth is 
saddled—no objections could of course be made. The attainment 
of such information as they are designed to secure is obviously as 
essential as it is important. With regard to the sixth, it is chiefly 
to be regretted that it is the only question of its kind, and with 
regard to the seventh that it did not supply the deficiency. It is 
clear, then, that the study of a play of Shakespeare—and what applies 
to a play of Shakespeare applies obviously to any other work in 
poetry—which runs on the lines indicated in these questions would 
serve only to attain one of the ends at which the interpretation of 
literature should aim. It would secure an exact knowledge of the 
history and meaning of words; it would secure a clear understanding 
of all that pertains in the mechanism of expression to grammar and 
syxtax, and of all that pertains in the accidents of expression to 
local and particular allusions. But it would go no further. The 
questions which ought to form an essential part of every examina- 
tion not merely elementary in which a play of Shakespeare is offered 
are questions requiring an intelligent study of its general structure, 
of the evolution of its plot, of its style and diction not simply in 
their relation to grammar but in their relation to rhetoric, of its 
ethics, of its metaphysics, of its characters, of the influences, pre- 
cedent and contemporary, which importantly affected it. It would 
be quite as easy to substitute for such questions as I have transcribed 
some such questions as these :— 


I. Through what phases did the style of Shakespeare pass? Analyse the 
characteristics of each phase in its development, and discuss his general claim to be 
called ‘a consummate master of expression.’ 

2. Is Macbeth to be regarded as a responsible agent? If so, how does the drama 
illustrate Shakespeare’s ethics? If not, what light does it throw on Shakespeare’s 
theology ? 

3. Analyse and contrast the characters of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 

4. Point out the exquisite propriety from a dramatic point of view of (a) the 
porter’s speech and (4) Macbeth’s soliloquy in the dagger scene, and point out in 
the play what strike you as being particularly subtle dramatic touches. Explain 
your reasons for thinking them so. 


Or suppose we make the questions assume the form which they 


. 
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should assume in a comparative study of classical and modern litera- 
ture. 


1. Show in what way and through what media Attic tragedy determined the 
form of our Romantic tragedy, and show by a comparative review of the Jerse 
and Henry V.,and of the Agamemnon and Macbeth how much Attic and Shake- 
spearian drama have in common. 

2. Compare Shakespeare and Sophocles (a) as dramatic artists, (4) as critics of 
life. Discuss particularly their use of irony. 

3- Point out how far the typical tragedies of Shakespeare illustrate Aristotle’s 
analysis of the structure, characterisation, and functions of tragedy. In what 
respects has Shakespeare violated Aristotle’s canons? 


I am not proposing these questions as models; I am merely 
showing the necessity of directing attention to such points as they 
touch on, if the study of Shakespeare or of any other master poet is 
to be of profit in popular, or in academic education. There is more- 
over no lack of excellent guides. We have the Lectures of Cole- 
ridge, the Commentaries of Gervinus and Ulrici, Kreyssig’s Vor/esun- 
gen iiber Shakespeare, Professor Dowden’s suggestive little volume, 
and innumerable other works. And it would be well if, in every 
examination where the Clarendon Press edition of a play of Shake- 
speare is prescribed as a text-book, it should be prescribed only under 
the condition that its introductions and notes were supplemented 
by reference to these and similar works. It is, indeed, only one of the 
many proofs of the anarchy which exists in the English department 
of education, that the same press—a press which virtually directs 
the study of our national literature in almost every school in the 
kingdom—should be simultaneously issuing editions of English poets 
edited on such principles as Hamlet and Macbeth are edited, and 
editions of English poets edited as Mark Pattison has edited the 
Essay on Man and the Satires of Pope. 

But, it may be said, though criticism in its application to solid 
subjects, like a drama of Shakespeare or the Satires of Pope, is, in 
teaching, practicable enough, it becomes, in its application to less 
tangible subjects—to lyric poetry, for example—eminently imprac- 
ticable. What end could be served by dissecting Christabe/ or by 
proceeding categorically through the merits and defects of Zpipsychi- 
dion? No one would deny that the spectacle of a lecturer with 
‘ Tears, Idle Tears’-or ‘ Mariana in the Moated Grange’ in his hand 
‘proceeding to show’ what is graceful, what is fanciful, what is 
pathetic, would be sufficiently’ ludicrous and repulsive. But. the 
soundness of a principle is not affected by the possibility of re- 
ducing it to an absurdity. It still remains that of all the functions 
of the literary teacher none is more important than the function 
which lends itself thus easily to ridicule. And what is that function ? 
It is the interpretation of power and beauty as they reveal themselves 
in language, not simply by resolving them into their constituent 
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elements, but by considering them in their relation to principles. 
While an incompetent teacher traces no connection between pheno- 
mena and laws, and confounds accidents with essences, blundering 
among ‘categorical enumerations’ and vague generalities, he who 
knows will show us how to discern harmony in apparent discord, 
and discord in apparent harmony. In the gigantic proportions of 
Paradise Lost he will reveal to us a symmetry as perfect as in the 
most finished of Horace’s Odes. He will expose flaws, interstices, and 
incongruity where, as in the Zssay on Man, all is to the unskilled 
eye consistency and unity. He will teach us to hear in the choked 
and turbid rush of Shakespeare’s ruggedest utterances a truer and 
subtler music than in the most mellifluous cadences of Pope. 

Nor will he confine himself to interpreting what is excellent and 
what is vicious in form and style. Rightly distinguishing between 
the criticism which should be simply suggestive and the criticism 
which should be directly didactic, he will abstain from impertinent 
prattle about the effects produced: by poetry, to show how far in each 
case the effects produced might with a larger insight and a fuller 
understanding have been heightened and intensified; or how, on the 
other hand, such effects ought not, and, in the case of a critic whose 
ethic and esthetic education had been sound, could not have been 
produced at all. He will teach us to see in all poetry, not purely 
lyrical or simply fanciful, a criticism of life, sound or unsound, 
adequate or defective. And if in dealing with such luminaries as 
Chaucer and Spenser, as Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth, his 
care will not extend beyond reverent exposition, in dealing with the 
lesser lights, with our Drydens and our Popes, with our Byrons and 
our Shelleys, he will have another task. He will have to show how, 
in various degrees, defects of temper, the accidents of life, historical 
and social environment, and the like have obscured and distorted 
that vision which penetrates through the local and particular to the 
essential and universal. He will not, for example, allow the bril- 
liant rhetoric and sound sense of Pope to blind us to the worthlessness 
of his metaphysics or to the insufficiency of his views on the subject 
of man’s relation to spiritual truth; nor will he allow the marvellous 
music and imaginative splendour of the Revolt of Islam and the 
Prometheus Unbound to veil from us the folly and insanity of their 
éthics. 

Thus systematised the study of English literature would become 
on the one side—on' the side of its history—as susceptible of serious, 
methodical, and profitable treatment as history itself; and on the 
other side—on the side of criticism—it would become a still more im- 
portant instrument of discipline, for it would correspond as nearly as 
possible to the Musiké of the Greeks, and supply the one great defi- 
ciency in our national education. Ina country like ours, where the 
current will always run in a scientific and positive direction, nothing 
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is so much to be regretted as the almost entire absence of any syste- 
matic provision for ‘musical’ culture. At the Universities the want 
is to some extent supplied by the study of classical literature, but 
throughout the country our own literature must necessarily be the 
chief medium for disseminating that culture, if it is to be dissemi- 
nated at all. Whether English literature is to fulfil this function or 
not depends obviously on the training of its teachers, and the 
training of its teachers depends as obviously on the willingness or 
the unwillingness of the Universities to provide that training. - How 
far that training is likely to be provided by such an institution as 
the Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos of Cambridge we have 
already seen. What is to be devoutly hoped is that Convocation will 
have the wisdom to prevent Oxford from the folly of being guilty of 
similar treason to the cause of Letters and Culture. 


J. CuurRTON COLLINs. 





THE NERVE-REST CURE. 


A PLEA FOR THE NERVOUS. 


THERE are many who regard the special consideration of nerve rest 
as absolutely unnecessary. According to them the greatest evil in 
the world is idleness. 

‘If men had only enough hard work they would soon sleep off 
their nervousness. It is thinking about himself that makes a man 
nervous. Instead of encouraging his iptrospection we ought to urge 
him to the pursuit of a useful occupation.’ 

Such is the talk prevalent among people who call themselves 
practical. 

It is true that if we would live more naturally there would be 
less nervousness. But we have, for several generations, been 
getting more artificial in our lives. The nervous system has been 
goaded to cgntinuous exertion and subjected to constant strain. 
The effect of this upon each succeeding generation has been so 
deleterious that there have descended to us numerous persons 
whose nerves are naturally hypersensitive. To prevent these from 
becoming severe sufferers ordinary precautions are powerless. The 
advice just alluded to is excellent for the ordinary man, born with 
a strong nerve which has not yet been damaged by hurry for 
money or worry for bread. If followed it would prevent healthy 
men becoming victims of nervousness; but something more is re- 
quired for those who have inherited, or acquired, a hypersensitive 
nervous system. Most men and women of robust health deny the 
existence of any physical cause for nervous irritability. They insist 
that it is entirely mental and directly dependent upon the will of the 
sufferer. They would employ the word ‘actor’ instead of ‘ sufferer.’ 

It is not surprising that we should doubt the existence of that 
which does not directly appeal to our senses. The writer remem- 
bers an instance of. this in this case of two hard-working students 
who boarded in the same house. They were both vigorous in the 
use of knife and fork as well as of book. In course of time one of 
them began to complain of dyspeptic symptoms, the result of full 
diet with scant exercise. His companion laughed him to scorn as 
he avoided one and another of his favourite dishes. He insisted 
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with ‘Robert the waiter’ ‘that a gentleman should no more think 
of consulting his stomach than he would his portmanteau as to 
what he should put into it.’ The sufferer, on the other hand, 
took the view of the French writer who defines dyspepsia as the 
‘ingratitude of the stomach,’ and he determined to bring that 
ungrateful organ to i$ senses by systematic starvation. This 
physiological feud had. not continued. long before the scorner 
himself began to experience disagreeable sensations, which bore a 
striking resemblance to those of his fellow student. For months 
he endured in silence the tortures of an invisible enemy ‘gnawing 
at his heart.’ Food gave him temporary relief; indeed, he was 
hardly ever comfortable except when eating, so that his appetite 
seemed to increase as that of his friend diminished, and his ailment 
consequently remained unsuspected. When at length he could bear 
it no longer he confessed his sufferings to his companion, and 
together they went to consult a physician. 

In a similar manner I have seen not a few who have been sceptical 
of nervous suffering brought by severe personal experience to confess 
their error and apologise for their previous harshness of judgment. 

That society at large is sceptical on this subject ought scarcely 
to surprise us when we remember that, until a very recent date, the 
medical profession maintained the same attitude. Even at the 
present day nervous subjects are generally regarded by ‘doctors’ as 
most unsatisfactory patients. No sooner do they find such an one 
than they order him off to the mountains, or over the seas, anywhere 
to get rid of the trouble of treating him. ; 

If your liver is deranged you have your choice of a score of 
remedies, from blue-pill to dandelion. You will be advised to in- 
crease your exercise and diminish your diet. Every friend you meet 
will tell you of something that is ‘good for the liver.’ He used to 
suffer just like you, but since he began to eat a raw carrot before 
breakfast, or to drink a tumbler of hot water at bed time, he has been 
a different man. 

If, on the other hand, it is your nerves that are at fault, your 
wisest course is to keep silence; for if you should, yielding to a desire 
for sympathy, reveal your affliction to a friend, he will probably smile 
upon you in the manner of a superior and inform you ‘ what a foolish 
thing it is to let your nerves get the better of you.’ 

There is more exquisite torture inflicted by the ignorant advice 
given to nerve victims than a healthy man can well conceive. They 
are told in such an offhand manner ‘to keep down their nerves,’ 
that one would imagine their advisers knew of a-‘ nerve cropper’ in 
the next street, who could step in and prune the nerves as a barber 
trims the beard. 

When a man, previously healthy, is suddenly seized with a 
nervous attack, we know that it must have had some definite cause, 
and we rarely fail to do something definite for its cure. Such an 
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attack may be the result either of drink or worry. In the latter 
case the patient usually sees a lion in his path; in the former he is 
surrounded by an army of demons. We don’t reason with a man in 
delirium tremens and inform him that the ‘blue devils’ are but 
creatures of his diseased imagination. We give him a dose of chloral 
and put him to bed. If a hospital surgeon fears to undertake an 
operation that he has successfully performed a hundred times, we do 
not try to overcome his disinclination by telling him that he is acting 
like a fool. We advise him to take a holiday, knowing that his fears 
will soon vanish with brain rest and upland air. Why, then, should 
we insult a victim of chronic nervous irritability by informing him 
that ‘ he could live like other people if only he would’? 

Some affect to believe that nervous subjects feign their ailments 
for the purpose of attracting attention and sympathy. It is quite 
true they frequently exaggerate their sufferings, but that is no 
excuse for denying their existence. Besides, it is natural to exag- 
gerate a grievance so long as it remains unrecognised. Others admit 
the reality of the diseased sensations, but maintain that the only 
way to abolish them is by ‘he means of reason. They hold that nervous 
persons ought to be taught to control their nerves by their reason, 
and they insist that ‘plain speaking’ is the strongest aid to recovery. 
Their experience seems to corroborate this opinion. The sufferers 
cease to complain to them, so they fancy that their ‘ plain speaking’ 
has effected a cure. This fancy is, however, very far from the fact, 
which is that the patients have transferred their complaints to a more 
sympathetic ear. 

It is not easy even for healthy persons to disregard tlieir sensa- 
tions and act according to pure reason. It is said that there are few 
travellers who can descend the Rigi railway without leaning all their 
weight against the back of their seat in order to ‘ease the loco- 
motive.’ Reason tells them plainly that their efforts are futile; but 
although they assent to her teaching they cannot reduce it to practice. 
If it be so difficult for a healthy man to act contrary to his sen- 
sations, how can we expect it of one whose nerves are in a condition 
of excessive irritability, a condition which renders him liable to 
impressions of unusual intensity ? 

When Dives, returning from the banquet, asserts that there are 
two moons in sight, we do not hope there and then to convince him 
of his error. Not until ‘the wine is out’ shall we be able to persuade 
him to the contrary. By that time, however, he will not require 
persuasion: his own observation will satisfy him. So it is with a 
nervous patient. The nervous system must be restored to health 
before argument can have due effect, and when the nerves are thus 
restored argument is needless. All foolish fancies and diseased sen- 
sations will then gradually disappear. 

It is absurd to assert that there can be nothing amiss with that 
nervous system which does not present any manifest structural 
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alteration. A man may be utterly insane without any appreciable 
change taking place in the tissues of his brain; yet no one now 
denies the necessity for the medical treatment of lunatics. Nervous 
irritability might aptly be described as insanity of the nerves, and 
it is certainly quite as deserving of recognition and treatment as 
insanity of the brain. He whose brain is insane is generally 
oblivious of the opinion of his fellows,-whereas he of insane nerves 
is usually acutely conscious of want of sympathy on the part of his 
friends. A harsh word or an unfriendly glance will worry him 
as much as a heavy loss. Indeed, many such sufferers are driven 
to drunkenness through dread of the petty annoyances of daily life. 

But all nervous subjects cannot be called severe sufferers. There 
are cases in which certain local nerves have, from various causes, 
become so perverted in function as to produce troublesome effects, 
and in which strong mental control on the part of the patient has 
cured the disease. Take the following instance. A young lady, in 
other respects healthy, had gastric nerves so wayward that they would 
only permit a very small amount of food to remain on the stomach. 
This condition produced both debility and inconvenience. Her 
physician told her that she might by a strong mental effort free 
herself from the ailment. She tried her best, but failed. It became 
apparent that she did not possess sufficient will-power for the task. 
The physician therefore decided to assist the will by inducing a 
strong emotion with respect to the ailment; and this he effected in 
the following manner: Going to the future husband of the lady, he 
urged him to inform her that their union could not take place until 
she was cured. The time fixed for the marriage was near at hand, 
and the shock of such news had an immediately beneficial effect. 
Her gastric nerves began to resume their normal functions from the 
moment of that interview. 

But the cases in which such treatment is beneficial are very rare. 
Even when successful in abolishing the ailment, it may prove highly 
injurious to the patient, who thus strains one set of nerves to control 
another; for if the higher nerves are not much stronger than the 
lower, general nervous prostration will ultimately supervene. Many 
local nerve affections carry off irritation from the nerve centres, just 
as an attack of gout in the great toe frequently relieves an irritable 
brain. It is therefore dangerous to suppress a local symptom without 
previously removing any existing central disease. In the case just 
related the cetitral nervous system was healthy; consequently no 
harm resulted from suppressing the local symptom. 

Sea-sickness is a familiar example of central nervous disturbance 
being relieved by the excitement of a distant local effect. Those 
whom the sea affects, and who cannot be actually sick, generally 
suffer intense nervous headache. In order to prove that sea-sickness 
is within the control of the voyager, a ship’s surgeon intimated, on 
leaving port, that his cure for sea-sickness was the application of a 
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hot iron to the spine. Not ‘a single complaint’ was made during 
the voyage. This scientific inquirer thought that he had proved his 
point, but we may rest assured that his intimation acted not entirely 
in the manner intended. There were probably many cases of sick- 
ness which never reached his knowledge, and many cases of intense 
nervous headache produced by restraining the natural mode of relief. 
The best way to avoid sea-sickness is to lessen the irritability of the 
entire nervous system by means of a sedative drug. For a similar 
reason the safest way to cure the majority of nervous affections is 
by means of nerve rest, to reduce the general nervous excitability ‘of 
the patient. What is meant by nerve rest will appear later. At pre- 
sent let us inquire how the prevalent mistaken notions of nervous com- 
plaints have arisen. The following case will serve as an illustration. 

Several years ago the wife of a -scientific man was seized with 
what is called ‘ hysterical’ paralysis of the lower limbs. She was in- 
formed that her inability to walk was not the result of any organic 
change, but merely of nervous debility, and she received the usual 
routine advice, viz. that ‘she must fight against her feelings and 
make constant efforts to overcome the paralysis by force of will.’ She 
followed this advice for a long time, but getting gradually worse, she 
gave up all attempts at walking and resigned herself to the ignominy 
of a Bath-chair. After many months of rest the use of her limbs 
was suddenly restored. One summer’s day she was left on the sea- 
shore by her husband, who went a short distance for a newspaper. 
During his absence a half-intoxicated Highlander approached the 
lady and threatened to kiss her. In terror she jumped from the 
Bath-chair and made off in search of her husband. From the date of 
that incident she gradually recovered her power of locomotion. 

At first sight this case seems to support the treatment by forced 
walking. On consideration, however, it becomes apparent that rest, 
not exercise, was the means of cure. As long as the patient forced 
herself to walk she grew worse. Her cure was effected by the prolonged 
rest to which she subjected herself in the belief that she was in- 
curable. She came to accept the paralysis as inevitable, and this 
gave her mental rest; for she entirely ceased to worry about re- 
covery. Had she continued to make walking efforts, or even mental 
efforts, towards recovery, she would not have recovered so soon. The 
fright to which she was subjected merely revealed to her the fact of 
her cure. The sudden emotion communicated nerve power to those: 
limbs from which’ for years it had been excluded; but no such 
emotion could have enabled her to continue walking if a cure had 
not been previously effected. 

Under great excitement a half-cured patient will sometimes 
dance at a ball or climb a mountain, only to lapse into deeper ex- 
haustion when the mental stimulus is removed. It is, therefore, 
highly injudicious to urge a nervously exhausted person to exertion 
before he has had rest sufficient to enable him to lay, up a fresh 
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store of nervous energy. Under the ‘forcing’ system one patient 
walked herself almost into a lunatic asylum to ward off a. threatened 
attack of hysterical paralysis. This is an instance of the lower 
nerves being controlled by the higher, to the detriment of the latter. 
It was ultimately decided to prohibit walking in this case, the power of 
reason being considered of more importance than that of locomotion. 

Against the rest cure it is frequently, urged that if you once put 
a nervous woman to bed she will remain an invalid for life. This 
mistake has arisen from want of experience, for until Dr. Weir 
Mitchell inaugurated this treatment, no systematic rest had been 
employed in this class of cases. Patients were prevented taking to 
bed until they could hold out no longer, and were obliged to lie still 
by sheer nervous exhaustion. Then the doctors gave them up as 
incorrigible, and they were allowed to follow their own inclination. 

Their further history is interesting and instructive. They now 
become chronic invalids, with whom, according to ‘ everybody,’ there 
is nothing the matter. They are tortured by the consciousness that 
their ailments are doubted, and this goads them to exertion when- 
ever they are able to move. Thus they squander every small gain 
of energy, and still further delay the cure. As long as such efforts 
are continued recovery is impossible; but when hope of cure ceases, 
and the ré/e of invalid is fully accepted, the nerves are allowed to 
enjoy rest, and begin to gather strength. 

If the patient be now removed from sources of agitation, and 
rest continued for a sufficient period, the exhaustion may ultimately 
pass away. This favourable result would take place sooner in many 
cases if the sources of agitation were fully appreciated by friends and 
attendants. But it is almost impossible for them to understand that 
trivial circumstances can be of much moment to the patient. They 
generally regard any apparent ill effects from trifles as the pure 
result of imagination, and consequently ignore them. They do not 
know that the diseased imagination is a part of the ailment, which 
absolute nerve rest is calculated to remove. In the time of rest, 
however, a new difficulty arises. The muscles, through want of 
exercise, become weak and flabby, and are utterly unable to respond 
to the call of the renewed nerves. A period thus arrives when, 
although the nerves are cured, the patient is still unable to walk 
through muscular weakness. There being no apparent difference in 

‘ her symptoms, neither she nor her friends suspect the favourable 
change in her condition. It is at this stage that ‘ wonderful’ cures 
are wrought. Ifa faith healer now gains an influence over the 
patient, he will soon work a ‘miracle.’ If a new physician be con- 
sulted, he will gain great credit by carrying out the old force method. 
All that is necessary is, by compelling her to walk, to reveal to the 
patient the fact of her cure, and to get her muscles strengthened by 
exercise. One medical man used to drive such patients a short way 
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from home and compel them to walk back. He was said to have 
performed remarkable cures, but, as his successful cases had always 
been a considerable time confined to their couch, they were practi- 
cally cured before he undertook them. By the adoption of syste- 
matic nerve rest at an early period of the disease its duration is 
materially shortened, and, as the muscles are kept in daily exercise 
by massage or electricity, the otherwise inevitable muscular enfeeble- 
ment is prevented. Thus whenever the nerves are able to command 
the muscles are ready to obey, so that there is little fear of the 
patient drifting into chronic invalidism. Indeed, it is quite sur- 
prising how much walking such persons voluntarily accomplish on 
quitting their bed of treatment. 

During the old haphazard days these invalids frequently showed 
all the symptoms of starvation in the midst of plenty. Want of 
exercise diminished appetite and nervous worry hindered digestion. 
It was from this class that our notorious fasting girls were constantly 
arising. A part of the present treatment consists in persistent over- 
feeding. Three substantial meals are given daily, with savoury sops 
or morsels every two hours between. . It might seem as if a sudden 
transition from the borders of starvation to the centre of repletion 
would create nausea, but it is not so. The amount of exercise 
undergone in massage equals a walk of several miles daily, so that 
there is more appetite in two hours than there used to be after a 
whole day’s fast. 

Within the limits of this paper it is impossible to discuss the 
various means adopted to obtain nerve rest. As there are many 
degrees of nervous exhaustion, so are there many methods of restora- 
tion. What would be pleasant exercise to one might prove labo- 
rious exertion to another. I[n all cases, however, complete nerve rest 
implies the maintenance of agreeable sensation and the avoidance 
of nervous agitation. It may not be possible to obtain such abso- 
lute rest as is here indicated, but the aim of treatment is to secure 
as near an approach to it as can be attained by legitimate means. No 
means is used which might injure the general health. 

The fact that women are more liable than men to the severer 
forms of nervous exhaustion is one reason why the cases quoted in 
these pages are chiefly those of women. Another reason is that, in 
men, it is rarely possible to study this stage of the disease uncompli- 
cated by the effects of alcoholic indulgence. Most men who find 
themselves becoming victims of nervousness endeavour to escape the 
worries of life by taking refuge in drink; so that they usually bring 
upon themselves other diseases of alcoholic origin. In women this 
was not formerly the habit, but there is reason to believe that 
the late increase of inebriety among them is largely due to the 
spread of nervous exhaustion. On the other hand, there are many 
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cases in both sexes where alcoholic indulgence has undoubtedly been 
the chief cause of the ailment. 

Although the most severe forms of this disease have alone been 
discussed it must not be supposed that milder forms do not also 
require special nerve rest. This cannot be secured without more or 
less change being made in the ordinary mode of life. Nervous agita- 
tion is the chief cause of nervcus exhaustion. It is a/most impossible 
even for a healthy man to avoid a certain amount of agitation in con- 
nection with his affairs, while for the nervous man it is absoluteiy 
impossible. For the latter, therefore, a frequent holiday is essential. 
The way of spending such a holiday is a matter of urgent importance. 

Many nervous sufferers return home worse than when they left, 
They climb mountains in Switzerland when they ought to be 
loitering on the sea-shore or lounging on the deck of an ocean 
steamer. They rise early ‘to make the best of to-day’ when they 
had better lie several hours longer to fix the benefits of yesterday. 
Like the unskilled rider, who dismounts for relief, they are frequently 
driven to bed to recover from their holiday exertions. 

The amount of exercise must be regulated by its effects on head 
or spine. Mere muscular fatigue must be overcome by regular 
walking, but nervous fatigue must be entirely avoided. If the 
patient cannot take sufficient exercise to sustain his appetite and 
digestion, he had better undergo an hour’s massage daily. And 
when he has once gained the power of walking from five-to ten miles 
a day without fatigue of head or spine, he ought, by constant practice, 
to endeavour to retain it. 

There is no better preventive of nervous exhaustion than regular, 
unhurried, muscular exercise. If we could moderate our hurry, 
lessen our worry, and increase our open-air exercise, a large propor- 
tion of nervous diseases would be abolished. 

For those who cannot get a sufficient holiday the best substitute 
is an occasional day in bed. Many whose nerves are constantly 
strained in their daily vocation have discovered this for themselves. 
A. Spanish merchant in Barcelona told his medical* man that he 
always went to bed for two three days whenever he. could be 
spared from his business, and he laughed at those who spent their 
holidays on toilsome mountains. One of the hardest worked women 
in England, who has for many years conducted a large wholesale 
business, retains excellent nerves at an advanced age, owing, it is 
believed, to her habit of taking one day a week in bed. If we cannot 
avoid frequent agitation we ought, if possible, to give the nervous 
system time to recover itself between the shocks. 

Even an hour’s seclusion after a good lunch will deprive a 
hurried, anxious day of much of its injury. The nerves can often 
be overcome by stratagem when they refuse to be controlled by 
strength of will. 

James Muir Howie. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 


OveR a considerable portion of the northern hemisphere the remains 
of man, or his works, have been found in association with bones of 
the extinct mammalia which characterised the Glacial epoch, and no 
evidence has been obtained that man at that time differed more 
from modern savages than they do among themselves. The facts 
which prove this antiquity were, when first put forth, doubted, 
neglected, or violently opposed, and it-is now admitted that such oppo- 
sition was due to prejudice alone, and in every case led to the rejec- 
tion of important scientific truths. Yet after nearly thirty years’ 
experience we find that an exactly similar prejudice prevails, even 
among geologists, against all evidence which carries man one little 
step further back into pre-Glacial or Pliocene times, although if there 
is any truth whatever in the doctrine of evolution as applied to man, 
and if we are not to adopt the exploded idea that the Paleolithic 
men were specially created just when the flood of ice was passing 
away, they must have had ancestors who must have existed in the 
Pliocene period, if not earlier. Is it then so improbable that some 
trace of man should be discovered at this period that each particle 
of evidence as it arises must'be attacked with all the weapons of 
doubt, accusation and ridicule, which for so many years crushed 
down the truth with regard to Paleolithic man? One would think, 
as Jeremy Bentham said of another matter, that it was ‘wicked or 
else unwise’ to accept any evidence for facts which are yetiso in- 
herently probable that the entire absence of evidence for their exist- 
ence ought to be felt to be the greatest stumbling-block. 

No better illustration of this curious prejudice can be given than 
the way in which some recent discoveries of stone implements in 
deposits of considerable antiquity in India are dealt with.. These 
implements are of quartzite, and are of undoubtedly human workman- 
ship. They were found in the Lower, Laterite formation, ‘which is 
said to have undergone great. denudation and to be undoubtedly 
very ancient. Old stone circles of a great but unknown antiquity 
are formed of it. It is also stated that the. distinction between the 
Tertiary and post-Tertiary is very difficult in India, and the age of 
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these Laterite beds cannot be determined either by fossils, which are 
absent, or by superposition. Yet we are informed, ‘The presence 
of Paleolithic implements froves that the rock is of post-Tertiary 
origin.’' Here we have the origin of man taken as fixed and certain, 
so certain that his remains may be used to prove the age of a doubt- 
ful deposit! Nor do these indications of great antiquity stand alone, 
for in the Nerbudda fluviatile deposits Mr. Hackel has found stone 
weapons in situ along with eleven species of extinct fossil mammalia. 

Believing myself that the existence of man in the Tertiary epoch 
is a certainty, and the discovery of his remains or works in deposits 
of that age to be decidedly prodabie, I hold it to be both wise 
and scientific to accept all evidence of his existence before the 
Glacial epoch which would be held satisfactory for a later period, and 
when there is any little doubt, to give the benefit of the doubt in 
favour of the find rather than against it. I hold further that it is 
equally sound doctrine to give some weight to cumulative evidence; 
since, when a thing is not improbable in itself, it surely adds much 
to the argument in its favour that facts which tend to prove it come 
from many different and independent sources, from those who are 
quite ignorant of the interest that attaches to their discovery, as 
well as from trained observers who are fully aware of the importance 
of every additional fact and the weight of each fresh scrap of evi- 
dence. Having by the kindness of Major Powell, the able Director 
of the United States Geological Survey, been able to look into the 
evidence recently obtained bearing on this question in the North 
American continent, I believe that a condensed account of it will 
certainly prove of interest to English readers. 

The most certain tests of great antiquity, even though they afford 
us no accurate scale of measurement, are furnished by such natural 
changes as we know occur very slowly. Changes in the distribution 
of animals or plants, modifications of the earth’s surface, the extinc- 
tion of some species and the introduction of others, are of this nature, 
and they are the more valuable because during the entire historical 
period changes of this character are either totally unknown or of very 
small amount. Let us then see what changes of this kind have oc- 
curred since man inhabited the North American continent. 

The shell heaps of the Damariscotta River, in Maine, are remark- 
able for their number and extent. The largest of these stretches 
for about half a mile along the shore, and is often six or seven feet, 
and in one place twenty-five feet, in thickness. They consist almost 
exclusively of oyster shells of remarkable size, frequently having a 
length of eight or ten inches, and sometimes reaching twelve or four- 
teen inches. They contain fragments of bones of edible animals, 
charcoal, bone implements, and some fragments of pottery. The sur- 
face is covered to a depth of several inches with vegetable mould, and 

1 Manual of the Geology of India, p. 370. 
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large trees grow on them, some more than a century old. The special 
feature to which we now call attention is ‘that at the present time 
oysters are only found in very small numbers, too small to make it 
an object to gather them; and we were credibly informed iat they 
have not been found in larger quantities since the settlement in the 
neighbourhood. It cannot be supposed that the immense accumu- 
lations now seen on the shores of Salt Bay could have been made 
unless oysters had existed in very large numbers in the adjoining 
waters.’ Here we have evidence of an important change in the dis- 
tribution of a species of mollusc since the banks were formed. 

On the St. John’s River, Florida, are enormous heaps largely 
composed of two freshwater shells, Ampud/aria depressa and Palu- 
dina multilineata, which cover acres of ground and are often six or 
eight feet thick. Professor Wyman, who explored these heaps, re- 
marks, ‘It seems incredible to one who searches the waters of the 
St. John’s and its lakes at the present time, that the two small species 
of shells above mentioned could have been obtained in such vast 
quantities as are seen brought together in these mounds, unless at 
the times of their formation the shells existed more abundantly than 
now, or the collection of them extended through very long periods of 
time. When it is borne in mind that the shell-heaps afford the only 
suitable surface for dwellings, being most commonly built in swamps, 
or on lands liable to be annually overflowed by the rise of the river, they 
appear to be necessarily the result of the labours of a few living on a 
limited area at one time. At present it would be a very difficult 
matter to bring together in a single day enough of these shells for 
the daily meals of an ordinary family.’ $ 

On the Lower Mississippi, at Grand Lake, are shell banks of great 
extent which are now fifteen miles inland; while Nott and Gliddon 
describe similar banks on the Alabama River fifty miles inland, and 
they believe that Mobile Bay must have extended so far at the time 
the shells were collected. These beds are often covered with vege- 
table mould from one to two feet thick, and on this grow large forest 
trees. Equally indicative of long occupation and great antiquity is 
the enormous shell mound at San Pablo, on the bay of San Francisco, 
which is nearly a mile long and half a mile wide, and more than 
twenty feet thick. Numerous Indian skeletons and mummies have 
been found in it, showing that it had been subsequently used as a 
place of burial. Some mounds in Florida have growing on them 
enormous live oaks from thirteen to twenty-six feet in circumference 
at five feet from the ground, some of which are estimated to be about 
six hundred years old, indicating the minimum age possible for the 
heaps, but not necessarily approaching to their real age. 

The extensive shell heaps of the Aleutian Islands have been care- 


2 Second Annual Report of Trustees of Peabody Museum, p. 18. 
3 Fifth Annual Report of Peabody Museum, p, 22. 
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fully examined and reported on by Mr. Dall, and are found to exhibit 
some remarkable and probably unique peculiarities. Complete sections 
were made across several of these, and they were found to consist of 
a series of distinct layers, each marked by some well-defined charac- 
teristics. In the upper layers only are there any mammalian remains, 
and these may be divided into three subdivisions. In the upper 
bed there are found seals, walruses, &c., aquatic and land birds, the 
arctic fox and dog, with well-made weapons and implements, awls, 
whetstones, needles, and lamps. In the next layer the dog and fox 
are absent, as are remains of large whales; and in the lower mamma- 
lian layer there are seals and small cetacea only, but no birds or land 
animals, and the weapons found are ruder. We then come to a con- 
siderable layer in which there are no mammalian remains whatever, 
but only fish-bones and molluscan shells, with rude knives, lance 
heads, &c. Below this is a bottom deposit consisting entirely of the 
shells of echini, and containing no weapons, tools, or implements of 
any kind, except towards the surface of the layer, where a few hammer 
stones are found, round pebbles with an indentation on each side for 
the finger and thumb. Echinus’ eggs are now eaten raw by the 
Aleuts, and it is the only eatable part of the animal. It takes forty 
or fifty full-sized echini for a meal. Some of the heaps cover five 
acres, and from a careful estimate founded on experiments, and taking 
the probable numbers of a colony which could have lived on such a 
spot, Mr. Dall calculates that it would take about 2,200 years to 
form such an accumulation. A similar estimate applied to the upper 
layers brings the time required for the accumulation of the entire 
series to 3,000 years, but that is on the supposition that they were 
formed continuously. This, however, was evidently not the case. 
Each layer indicates a change of inhabitants with different habits and 
in a somewhat different phase of civilisation, and each such change 
may imply the lapse of a long period during which the site was aban- 
doned and no accumulation went on. These shell heaps may, there- 
fore, carry us back to a very remote antiquity. 

We next come to remains of man or his works found in associa- 
tion with the bones of extinct mammalia. The great mastodon 
skeleton in the British Museum found by Dr. Koch in the Osage 
Valley, Missouri, had stone arrow heads and charcoal found near it, 
but the fact was at the time received with the same incredulity as 
all other evidences of the antiquity of man. This animal was found 
at a depth of twenty feet, under seven alternate layers of loam, 
gravel, clay, and peat, with a forest of old trees on the surface, and 
one of the arrow heads lay under the thigh-bone of the mastodon 
and in contact with it. About the same date (1859) Dr. Holmes 
communicated to the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences his 
discovery of fragments of pottery in connection with bones of the 
mastoden and megatherium on the Ashley River of South Carolina. 
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Such cases as these remove all improbability from the celebrated 
Natchez man, a portion of a human pelvis from the loess of the 
Mississippi, which contains bones of the mastodon, megalonyx, horse, 
bison, and other extinct animals. This bone was stated by Sir Charles 
Lyell ‘to be quite in the same state of preservation and of the same 
black colour as the other fossils.’ Dr. Joseph Leidy agrees with this 
statement, yet he and Professor C. G. Forshey maintain that it 
is ‘more probable’ that the human bone fell down the cliff from 
some Indian grave near. the surface. Sir Charles Lyell well remarks 
that ‘had the bone belonged to any other recent mammal such a 
theory would never have been resorted to.’ The admitted identity of 
the state of preservation and appearance of the human and animal 
bones is certainly not consistent with the view that the one is recent, 
the other ancient, the one artificially buried near the surface, the 
other in a natural deposit thirty feet below the surface. 

Of a similar character to the above is the basket-work mat 
found in a rock-salt deposit fifteen to twenty feet below the surface 
in Petit Anse Island, Louisiana, two feet above which were fragments 
of tusks and bones of an elephant. The salt is said to be very pure, 
extending over an area of 5,000 acres, and the formation of such a 
deposit requires a considerable change of physical conditions from 
those now existing, and thus of itself implies great antiquity.‘ 

These indications of the great antiquity of American man are 
now supported by such a mass of evidence of the same character that 
all the improbability supposed at first to attach to them. has been 
altogether removed. As an illustration of this evidence I need only 
refer here to the Report on the Loess of Nebraska, by an experienced 
geologist, Dr. Samuel Aughey, who states that this deposit, which 
is now believed by the best American geologists to be of Glacial 
origin, and which covers enormous areas, contains throughout its 
entire extent many remains of mastodons and elephants, and that he 
himself had found an arrow and a spear head of flint at depths of 
fifteen and twenty feet in the deposit. One of these was thirteen 
feet below a lumbar vertebra of Ai/ephas americanus. 

We now take a decided step backwards in time, to relics of 
human industry within or at the close of the Glacial period itself. 
About twenty years ago a well was sunk through the drift at Games, 
a few miles south of Lake Ontario, and at a depth of seventeen feet 
there were found lying on the solid rock three large stones enclosing 
a space within which were about a dozen charred sticks, thus closely 
resembling the cooking fires usually made by savages. Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert, of the U.S. Geological Survey, obtained the information from 
the intelligent farmer who himself found it, and after a close examina- 
tion of the locality and the drift deposit in its relation to the adjacent 
lakes, comes to the conclusion that the hearth must have been used 


*Foster’s Prehistoric Races of the United States, p. 56. 
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‘near the end of the second Glacial period,’ and at the time of the 
separation of Lake Ontario from Lake Erie.’ When Mr. Gilbert gave 
an account of his researches on this matter at the meeting of the 
Washington Anthropological Society, November 16, 1886, two other 
gentlemen reported finds of similar character. Mr. Murdock, of the 
Point Barrow Station, near the extreme north-west corner of the 
continent, in making an excavation for an earth thermometer, found 
an Eskimo snow-goggle beneath more than twenty feet of frozen 
gravel and earth capped by a foot of turf. This being near the 
shores of the Arctic Sea may be a comparatively recent beach-forma- 
tion and of no very great antiquity; but the remaining discovery was 
more important. Mr. W. J. McGee, a gentleman who has specially 
studied the Glacial and post-Glacial formations for the U.S. Geolo 
gical Survey, described the finding by himself of a spear head in the 
quaternary deposits of the Walker River Cafion, Nevada. These beds 
consist of several feet of silt and loose material at the top, then a 
layer of calcareous tufa lying upon twenty to thirty feet of white 
marl, containing remains of extinct mammalia, and resting un- 
conformably upon somewhat similar beds of earlier date. The spear 
head was found with its point just projecting from the face of the 
marl about twenty-six feet below the surface. Before removing the 
implement, he carefully studied the whole surroundings, and finally 
came to the conclusion that it had been embedded in the marl during 
its formation. The beds were deposited by the ancient Lake 
Lahonton. They have been thoroughly investigated by able geolo- 
gists, and have been referred to the close of the Glacial period, or 
about the same time us the hearth described by Mr. Gilbert. The 
spear head is three and a half inches in length, finely made, and 
well preserved. 

About a hundred miles north-west of St. Paul, in Central 
Minnesota, a thin deposit has been discovered containing numerous 
worked quartzite implements. They occur at a depth of from twelve 
to fifteen feet in an old river terrace of modified drift, and the 
deposit marks an ancient land surface on which the implements are 
found, and which must have been deposited at about the close of 
the last Glacial epoch. Mr. N. H. Winchel, State geologist of 
Minnesota, has found similar chips and implements in the upper part 
of the same deposit; and also human bones in the eastern terrace 
bluffs at Minneapolis, in a formation of about the same age as the 
above. 

The same writer reports a still more remarkable discovery of a 
fragment of a human hower jaw in the red clay and boulder drift, but 
resting immediately on the limestone rock. This red clay belongs to 
the first or oldest Glacial period, and we thus have the proofs of man’s 


5*Vestiges of Glacial Man in Minnesota,’ by F. E. Babbitt, Aroc. of Am. Assoc. 
vol, xxxii, 1883. 
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existence carried back not only to the end of the Glacial epoch, but 
perhaps to its very commencement.® 

We now come to the very interesting discoveries of Dr. Charles C. 
Abbott, of Trenton, New Jersey. In the extensive deposits of gravel 
in the valley of the Delaware, fresh surfaces of which are continually 
exposed in the cliffs on the river’s banks, he has found large numbers 
of rude stone implements, almost identical in size and general form 
with the well-known paleolithic implements of the valley of the 
Somme. These have been found at depths of from five to over 
twenty feet from the surface, in perfectly undisturbed soil, and that 
they are characteristic of this particular deposit is shown by the fact 
that they are found nowhere else in the same district. Large boulders, 
some of very great size, are found throughout the deposit, and in one 
case Dr. Abbott found a well-chipped spear-shaped implement im- 
mediately beneath a stone weighing at least half a ton. Professor 
N.S. Shaler, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, after examining the locality 
and himself obtaining some implements 7” situ, says, ‘I am disposed 
to consider these deposits as formed in the sea near the foot of the 
retreating ice-sheet when the sub-Glacial rivers were pouring out the 
vast quantity of water and waste that clearly were released during 
the breaking up of the great ice-time.’ Dr. Abbott, however, adduces 
facts which seem to prove that some part of the deposit at all events 
was sub-aérial, for he states that the very large boulders often have 
immediately under them a foot or more of soil between the lower 
surface of the stone and the gravel, and that this layer often extends 
some distance laterally, showing that it formed a land surface on 
which the boulders rested, and which was subsequently removed by 
water action, except where thus protected. At any rate we may 
accept Professor Shaler’s conclusion :—‘If these remains are really 
those of man, they prove the existence of inter-Glacial man on this 
part of our shore.’ That the implements are of human workmanship 
is quite certain; and the fact stated by Professor Shaler himself that 
‘they are made of a curious granular argillite, the like of which I do 
not know in the place,’ is an additional proof of it. The further fact 
that the remains of man himself have been discovered in the same 
deposit completes the demonstration. First a human cranium was 
found of peculiar characteristics, being small, long, and very thick ; 
then a tooth; and, lastly, a portion of a human under jaw, found at 
a depth of sixteen feet from the surface, near where a fragment of 
mastodon tusk had been found some years before. In recording this 
last discovery the curator of the Peabody Museum remarks: ‘To 
Dr. Abbott alone belongs the credit of having worked out the problem 
of the antiquity of man on the Atlantic coast,’ so that this gentleman 
appears to stand in a somewhat similar relation to this great question 
in America as did Boucher de Perthes in Europe. His researches 

6 Annual Report of the State Geologist of Minnesota, 1877, p. 60. 
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are recorded in the first, second, and third volumes of the Reports of 
the Peabody Museum. 

The interesting series of researches now briefly recorded has led 
us on step by step through the several stages of the quaternary at least 
as far back as the first great Glacial period, thus corresponding to the 
various epochs of Neolithic and Palzolithic man in Europe, terminat- 
ing in the Suffolk flints, claimed to be pre-Glacial by Mr. Skertchley, 
or the earliest traces of human ‘occupancy in Kent’s Cavern, of which 
Mr. Pengelly states that ‘he is compelled to believe that the earliest 
men of Kent’s Hole were inter-Glacial if not pre-Glacial.’ It now 
remains to adduce the evidence which carries us much further back, 
and demonstrates the existence of man in Pliocene times. This evi- 
dence is derived from the works of art and human crania found in the 
auriferous gravels of California, and in order to appreciate duly its 
weight and importance, it is necessary to understand something of the 
physical characteristics of the country and the nature of the gravels 
themselves, with their included fossils, since both these factors. com- 
bine to determine their geological age. 

The great lateral valleys of the Sierra Nevada are characterised 
by enormous beds of gravel, sometimes in thick deposits on the sides 
or filling up the whole bed of the valley, at other times forming 
detached hills or even mountains of considerable size. These gravel 
deposits are often covered with a bed of hard basalt or lava, having 
a general level but very rugged surface, and hence possessing, 
when isolated, a very peculiar form, to which the name ‘table 
mountain’ is often given. ‘These tabular hills are sometimes a 
thousand or even fifteen hundred feet high, and the basaltic capping 
varies from fifty to two hundred feet thick. The gravels themselves 
are frequently interstratified with a fine white clay and sometimes 
with layers of basalt. 

Geological exploration of the district clearly exhibits the origin 
of this peculiar conformation of the surface. At some remote 
period the lower lateral valleys of the Sierra Nevada became 
gradually filled with deposits of gravel brought down from the 
higher and steeper valleys. During the time this was going on 
there were numerous volcanic eruptions in the higher parts of the 
range, sending out great showers of ashes, which formed thé beds 
now consolidated into pipe-clay or cement, while occasional lava 
streams produced intercalating layers of basalt. After this had 
gone on for a long period, and the valleys had in many places been 
filled up with débris to the depth of many hundred feet, there was a 
final and very violent eruption, causing outflows of lava which flowed 
down many *of the valleys, filled the river beds, and covered up a 
considerable portion of the gravel deposits. These lava streams, 
some of which may be now traced for a length of twenty miles, of 
course. flowed down the lower or middle portion of each valley, so 
that any part of the gravel remaining uncovered would be that most 
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remote from the river bed towards one or other side of the valley. 
This gravel, being now the lowest ground as well as that most easily 
denuded, would of course be eaten away by the torrents and mark 
the commencement of new river beds, which thenceforth went on 
deepening their channels and forming new valleys which undermined 
and carried away some of the gravel, but always left steep slopes and 
cliffs wherever the lava flow protected the surface from the action of 
the rains. Hence it happens that the existing rivers are often in 
very different directions from the old ones, and sometimes cut across 
them, and thus isolated table mountains have been left rising up 
out of the surrounding plain or valley. What was once a single lava 
stream now forms several detached hills, the tops of which can be 
seen to form parts of one gently inclined plane, the surface of the 
original lava flow, now a thousand feet or more above the adjacent 
valleys. The American and Yuba valleys have been lowered from 
eight hundred to fifteen hundred feet, while the Stanislaus river 
gorge has cut through one of these basalt, covered hills to the depth 
of fifteen hundred feet. 

While travelling by stage, last summer, from Stockton to the 
Yosemite Valley, I passed through this very district, and was greatly 
impressed by the indications of vast change in the surface of the 
country since the streams of lava flowed down the valleys. In the 
Stanislaus Valley the numerous ‘table mountains’ were very pictur- 
esque, often running out into castellated headlands or exhibiting 
long ranges of rugged black cliffs. At one spot the road passed 
through the ancient river bed, clearly marked by its gravel, pebbles, 
and sand, but now about three or four hundred feet above the present 
river. We also often saw rock surfaces of metamorphic slates far 
above the present river bed, thus proving that the original bed-rocks 
of the valley, as well as the lava and gravels, have been cut away toa 
considerable depth since the epoch of the lava flows. The ranges of 
‘table mountains’ now separated by deep valleys more than a thou- 
sand feet below them, could easily be seen, by their perfect agreement 
of slope and level, to have once formed part of an enormous lava stream 
spread over a continuous surface of gravel and rock. 

These great changes in the physical conditions and in the surface 
features of the country alone imply a great lapse of time, but they 
are enforced and rendered even more apparent by the proofs of change 
in the flora and fauna afforded by the fossils, which occur in some 
abundance both in the gravels and volcanic clays. The animal 
remains found beneath the basaltic cap are very numerous, and are 
all of extinct species. They belong to the genera rhinocerous, elother- 
ium, felis, canis, bos, tapirus, hipparion, equus, elepha™, mastodon, 
and auchenia, and form an assemblage entirely distinct from those 
that now inhabit any part of the North American continent. Besides 
these we have a tolerably abundant series of vegetable remains, well 
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preserved in the white clays formed from the volcanic ash. These 
comprise forty-nine species of deciduous trees and shrubs, all distinct 
from those now living, while not a single coniferous leaf or fruit has 
been found, although pines and firs are now the prevalent trees all 
over the sierra. Professor Lesquereaux, who has described these 
plants, considers them to be of Pliocene age with some affinities to 
Miocene; while Professor Whitney, the State Geologist of California, 
considers that the animal remains indicate at least a similar antiquity. 

These abundant animal and vegetable remains have mostly been 
discovered in the process of gold-mining, the gravel and sand of the 
old river beds preserved under the various flows of basalt being 
especially rich in gold. Numerous shafts have been sunk and under- 
ground tunnels excavated in the auriferous gravels and clays, and the 
result has been the discovery not only of extinct animals and plants, 
but of works cf art and human remains. The former have been found 
in nine different counties in the same gravels in which the extinct 
animals occur, while in no less than five widely separate localities, 
underneath the ancient lava flows, remains of man himself have been 
discovered. In order to show the amount of this evidence, and to 
enable us to appreciate the force or weakness of the objections with 
which, as usual, it has been received, a brief enumeration of these 
discoveries will be made. We will begin with the works of art as 
being the most numerous. 

In Tuolumne County from 1862 to 1865 stone mortars and 
platters were found in the auriferous gravel along with bones and 
teeth of mastodon ninety feet below the surface, and a stone muller 
was obtained in a tunnel driven under Table Mountain. In 1870 a 
stone mortar was found at a depth of sixty feet in gravel under clay 
and ‘cement,’ as the hard clay with vegetable remains (the old 
volcanic ash) is called by the miners. In Calaveras County from 
1860 to 1869 many mortars and other stone implements were found 
in the gravels under lava beds, and in other auriferous gravels and 
clays at a depth of 150 feet. In Amador County stone mortars have 
been found in similar gravel at a depth of forty feet. In Placer County 
stone platters and dishes have been found in auriferous gravels from 
ten to twenty feet below the surface. In Nevada County stone mortars 
and ground discs have been found from fifteen to thirty feet deep in 
the gravel. In Butte County similar mortars and pestles have been 
found in the lower gravel beneath lava beds and auriferous gravel ; 
and many other similar fines have been recorded. It must be noted 
that the objects found are almost characteristic of California, where 
they are very abundant in graves or on the sites of old settlements, 
having been tsed to pound up acorns, which formed an important part 
of the food of the Indians. They occur literally by hundreds, and are 
so common that they have little value. It seems therefore absurd to 
suppose that in scores of cases, over a wide area of country and over 
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a long series of years, gold-miners should have taken the trouble to 
carry down into their mines or mix with their refuse gravel these 
articles, of whose special scientific interest in the places where found 
they have no knowledge whatever. It is further noted that many of 
these utensils found in the old gravels are coarse and rudely finished 
as compared with those of more recent manufacture found on the 
surface. The further objection has been made that there is too great 
a similarity between these objects and those made in comparatively 
recent times. But the same may be said of the most ancient arrow 
and spear heads and those made by modern Indians. The use of the 
articles has in both cases been continuous, and the objects themselves 
are so necessary and so comparatively simple, that there is no room 
for any great modification of form. 

We will now pass on to the remains of man himself. In the year 
1857 a fragment of a human skull with mastodon débris was brought 
up from a shaft in Table Mountain, Tuolumne County, from a 
depth of 180 feet below the surface. The matter was investigated 
by Professor Whitney, the State geologist, who was satisfied that the 
specimen had been found in the ‘pay gravel,’ beneath a bed three 
feet thick of cement with fossil leaves and branches, over which was 
seventy feet of clay and gravel. The most remarkable discovery, 
however, is that known as the Calaveras skull. In the year 1866 
some miners found in the cement, in close proximity to a petrified 
oak, a curious rounded mass of earthy and stony material containing 
bones, which they put on one side, thinking it was a curiosity of some 
kind. Professor Wyman, to whom it was given, had great difficulty 
in removing the cemented gravel and discovering that it was really 
a human skull nearly entire. Its base was embedded in a con- 
glomerate mass of ferruginous earth, water-worn volcanic pebbles, 
calcareous tufa, and fragments of bones, and several bones of the 
human foot and other parts of the skeleton were found wedged into 
the internal cavity of the skull. Chemical examination showed the 
bones to be in a fossilised condition, the organic matter and phosphate 
of lime being replaced by carbonate. It was found beneath four 
beds of lava, and in the fourth bed of gravel from the surface; and 
Professor Whitney, who afterwards secured the specimen for the 
State Geological Museum, has no doubt whatever of its having been 
found as described. 

In Professor Whitney’s elaborate Report on the Auriferous 
Gravels of the Sierta Nevada, from which most of the preceding 
sketch is taken, he arrives at the conclusion that the whole evidence 
distinctly proves ‘that man existed in California previous to the 
cessation of volcanic activity in the Sierra Nevada, to the epoch of 
greatest extension of the glaciers in that region, and to the erosion 
of the present river cafions and valleys, at a time when the animal 
and vegetable creations differed entirely from what they are now, 
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and when the topographical features of the State were extremely 
unlike those exhibited by the present surface.’ He elsewhere states 
that the animal and vegetable remains of these deposits prove them 
to be of ‘ at least as ancient a date as the European Pliocene.’ 

Professor Whitney enumerates two other cases in which human 
bones have been discovered in the auriferous gravel, and in one of 
them the bones were found by an educated observer, Dr. Boyce, M.D., 
under a bed of basaltic lava eight feet thick; but these are of but 
little importance when compared with the preceding cases; as to 
which we have such full and precise details. The reason why these 
remarkable discoveries should have been made in California rather 
than in any other part of America is sufficiently apparent if we con- 
sider the enormous amount of excavation of the Pliocene gravels in 
the long-continued prosecution of gold-mining, and also the proba- 
bility that the region was formerly, as now, characterised by a milder 
climate, and a more luxuriant perennial vegetation, and was thus able 
to support a comparatively dense population even in those remote 
times. Admitting that man did inhabit the Pacific slope at the 
time indicated, the remains appear to be of such a character as 
might be anticipated and present all the characteristics of genuine 
discoveries. 

Even these Californian remains do not exhaust the proofs of 
man’s great antiquity in America, since we have the. record of 
another discovery which indicates that he may, possibly, have 
existed at an even more remote epoch. Mr. E. L. Berthoud has 
described the finding of stone implements of a rude type in the 
Tertiary gravels of the Crow Creek, Colorado. Some shells were 
obtained from the same gravels, which were determined by Mr. T. A. 
Conrad to be species which are ‘certainly not later than Older 
Pliocene, or possibly Miocene.’ The account of this remarkable 
discovery, published in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, 1872, is not very clear or precise, and it is 
much to be wished that some competent geologist would examine 
the locality. But the series of proofs of the existence of man by 
the discovery of his remains or his works going back step by step to the 
Pliocene period, which have been now briefly enumerated, takes 
away from this alleged discovery the extreme improbability which 
would be held to attach to it at the time when it was made. 

It is surely now time that this ‘extreme scepticism as to any 
extension of the human period beyond that reached by Boucher de 
Perthes, half a century ago, should give way to the ever-increasing 
body of facts on the other side of the question. Geologists and 
anthropologists must alike feel that there is a great, and at present 
inexplicable, chasm intervening between the earliest remains of man 
and those of his animal predecessors—that the entire absence of: the 
‘missing link’ is a reproach to the doctrine of evolution; yet with 
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strange inconsistency they refuse to accept evidence which in the 
case of any extinct or living animal, other than man, would be at 
" least provisionally held to be sufficient, but follow in the very foot- 
steps of those who blindly refused even to examine into the evidence 
adduced by the earlier discoverers of the antiquity of man, and 
thus play into the hands of those who can adduce his recent origin 
and unchangeability as an argument against the descent of man 
from the lower animals. Believing that the whole bearing of the 
comparative anatomy of man and of the anthropoid apes, together with 
the absence of indications of any essential change in his structure 
during the quaternary period, lead to the conclusion that he must 
have existed, as man, in Pliocene times, and that the intermediate 
forms connecting him with the higher apes probably lived during 
the early Pliocene or the Miocene period, it is urged that all such 
discoveries as those described in the present article are in themselves 
probable and such as we have a right to expect. If this be the case, 
the proper way to treat evidence as to man’s antiquity is to place 
it on record,-and admit it provisionally wherever it would be held 
adequate in the case of other animals; not, as is too often now the 
case, ignore it as unworthy of acceptance or subject its discoverers 
to indiscriminate accusations of being either impostors themselves 
or the victims of impostors. Error is sure to be soon detected, and 
its very detection is often a valuable lesson. But facts, once 
rejected,'are apt to remain long buried in obscurity, and their non- 
recognition may often act as a check to further progress. It is in 
the hope of inducing a more healthy public opinion on this interest- 
ing and scientifically important question that this brief record of 
the evidences of man’s antiquity in North America has been com- 
piled. 


ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
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COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS—CORNWALL. 


That remote promontory 


Where England, stretched towards the setting sun, 
Narrow and long, o’erlooks the western wave, 


is differentiated from the other English counties by many and marked 
peculiarities. Principal amongst these are the antiquity of its lithic 
remains, its magnificent cliff scenery, its mines of tin, copper, and 
lead, its Celtic population, its pilchard fisheries, and the picturesque 
bosses of granite which crop out in the central ridge running through 
the county, and at last stretching forth like a gauntleted hand, in 
defiance of the ceaseless onset of the Atlantic rollers. From _ its 
position as the southernmost and westernmost county of England, 
Cornwall has been named the vanguard of them all; and although 
it is true that in configuration, in coast-line, and in position it bears 
no small resemblance to Pembrokeshire, and is still more similar to 
Caernarvon, here the likeness may be said to cease. The cliffs of 
those two counties are for the most part of dark monotonous slate, 
instead. of the lichen-covered, golden-grey granite; and along the 
yet more dangerous Welsh seaboard 


Stern melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence and a sad repose. 


The Cornish seas have, on the contrary, a cheerful aspect, owing, 
it may be, partly to the bright tracts of yellow sand over which at so 
many places the unsullied apple-green waves lazily curl and dash them- 
selves into miles of ‘pearl-threaded foam;’ partly to the colours of 
the rocks; and partly to their being thronged highways for ocean 
traffic, formed by the English and St. George’s Channels meeting at 
the Land’s End: but, above all, the beauty of the Cornish “seas is 
due to the clearness of the water, and the readiness with which it 
assumes all the brighter influences of sky and air. Standing on the 
cliffs at Kynance Cove on a breezy summer day, or at Tol-pedn-Pen- 
with, and gazing down into the rocky coves below on the gigantic 
waves, as they give forth what the late vicar of Morwenstow (para- 
phrasing the well-known passage in the Prometheus) called ‘old 
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Ocean’s merry noise, his billowy laugh,’ the restless waters seem 
living sapphires and amethysts and emeralds. Even when ‘cradled 
‘neath the grey sky’s brooding wings,’ the outlook over some such 
wide waste of waters as may be seen from the Land’s End reveals 
through the opaline haze such hues of turquoise, lilac, peach, and 
silver grey, ‘half tints of pink and pearl,’ as have astounded by their 
delicate beauty, and by the subtleness of their intermingling, many 
a gazer who had hitherto been accustomed carelessly to think of the 
ocean aS monochromatic. Mr. Brett has more than once made a 
brilliant attempt to portray the Cornish sea; but it is ‘a thing to 
dream of, not to tell,’ or paint. Nor, at times, are the seas on this 
part of the coast less remarkable for their terrific majesty, when, as 
on some dark afternoon, the rushing pinions of the wild-winged 
north-west wind stir them into madness, and the billows hurl them- 
selves in rapid charges against the mural precipices which stretch 
from Morvah to the Point of Guethensbras. 

The transition is not difficult from these natural characteristics of 
the cliffs to certain other objects of interest which they closely 
resemble ; for it is still a moot point with some whether many of the 
pinnacled ‘ pedns,’ or headlands, are entirely nature’s work. Cornwall 
is ‘the land of the giants,’ and to human hands tradition has assigned 
at least some share in the logan rocks, the huge granite basins, and 
such-like fantastic shapes, which are scattered through the western- 
most hundred of the county, Penwith, and to a less extent through the 
Isles of Scilly. On the other hand, some of the undoubted works of 
man’s hands—the menhirs, tall ryde stone pillars which mark the 
graves of forgotten heroes, or the scenes of battles unknown to history ; 
the tol-mens, or holed stones, which the Cornish peasant still 
associates with miraculous cures, performed at first by Druid hands, 
and even yet efficacious; nay, even some of the cromlechs them- 
selves, the stone graves of long-forgotten men of other days—are 
so rude in their character that many on beholding them for the first 
time smile incredulously on being told that they are something more 
than the native rock. Well said Drayton of such monuments as 
these : — 


Ill did those mighty men to trust thee with their storie, 

Thou hast forgot their names who reared thee for their glorie ; 
For all their wondrous cost, thou that has served them so, 
What ’tis to trust to tombes by ¢#ee we all may know. 


And the difficulty which strangers feel in accrediting to a human 
origin primeval remains of this class is not a little enchanced by the 
lonely spots in which they are, for the most part, to be found ; as, for 
example, on the bleak, treeless moors (or, as they are more gene- 
rally called by the Cornish, ‘downs’), barely covered with a hungry 
coat of heather, which stretch westward from Madron and Sancreed. 

It is almost impossible to imagine anything more weird than a 
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thunderstorm on such a scene, when the hollow, jagged granite pile 
of the ‘Cairn of Hooting’—Carn Kenidzhek—makes good its name ; 
or than the look of the same distorted mass of rocks in the lurid 
light of the 
last glare of day’s red agony, 

Which, from a rent among the fiery clouds, 

Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 
And there are yet other indubitable traces of prehistoric man still 
traceable on the wild moorlands of Cornwall in the stone circles— 
miniature Stonehenges—in the remains of beehive huts of Cyclopean 
masonry ; in the ogofs or secret shelter-caves; and in the stone-lined 
pits and enclosures which exist in various parts of the county, 
though perhaps nowhere in such profusion and in so good preserva- 
tion as in the isolated district—containing some sixty or seventy 
square miles—which lies west and north of Penzance. 

At length we come to a class of stone monuments whereon we 
seem to touch ground and gain the surer footing of history; such are 
the inscribed stones, of which there are yet to be found some ex- 
amples in Cornwall. In almost every instance these inscriptions are 
in Latin; and yet there is scarcely the faintest trace to be found of 
Roman roads or of Roman occupation in Cornwall; a fact to which 
the Cornwealhas, or ‘foreigners of the horn-shaped land’ (as the 
English called them), point with pride as evidence of their having been 
unconquered, but which others aver to be merely a proof of the 
worthlessness of the conquest. It should, however, be added that 
these Latin inscriptions generally record the death of some distin- 
guished Cornishmen ; as, for instance, the fragment known as ‘the 
other halfstone,’ near Trevethy Cromlech, in the parish of St. Cleer, 
which was erected in memory of Dongerth, a king of Cornwall, who 
was drowned circa A.D. 872. 

It is unnecessary to refer, at any length, to the Christian anti- 
quities of Cornwall, though certain characteristic peculiarities are by 
no means unworthy of notice, especially in the crosses and the names 
of the chtirches. Of the former it should be observed that the great 
majority of them are of the Greek or equal-limbed type (although in 
many cases a cross of the Latin type has been subsequently incised on 
the back of the stone)—a fact which helps to show that the Church 
was in vigorous existence here before the mission of St. Augustine. 
And this is confirmed by the original names of the churches, many 
of which are even yet retained. They are generally dedicated either 
to early Irish, Welsh, or Breton saints (and here it is well to re- 
member that there is a Cornouaille in Brittany); those in West 
Cornwall to Irish saints; those in the north and north-west to 
Weish ; and those on the southern coast to Breton priests or ancho- 
rites. Most, if not all, of the churches specified in a subsidy roll of 
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Edward III. can still be identified. As to the legends of the saints 
themselves, the curious reader must be referred to an interesting 
series of articles by the Rev. C. W. Boase, of Penzance, in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, and to Mr. W. C. Borlase’s ‘ Age 
of the Saints,’ in the Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 

The church buildings are, as a rule, uninteresting, owing to the 
state of decadence into which church architecture had already fallen 
when, in the sixteenth century, a great wave of activity in rebuild- 
ing swept over the county; and that, too, at a time when means do 
not appear to have been forthcoming for the construction of large or 
handsome edifices. Moreover, the scarcity of a good freestone for 
carving contributed to that want of beauty of detail which charac- 
terises so many of the churches of Cornwall. Some brilliant excep- 
tions there undoubtedly are, but they only serve to enforce the 
general rule. No one, for instance, can look upon that small but 
perfect example of the Decorated period—the spire of Lostwithiel— 
without agreeing with the late Mr. Street, R.A., that, architecturally 
considered, it is the ‘glory of Cornwall ;’ nor can he fail to be struck 
with the exquisite proportions of thé tower of Probus, of later date, 
or the elaborate exteriors of the south aisles of St. Mary Magdalene 
at Launceston and of St. Mary’s at Truro—the latter now incor- 
porated in the new cathedral there, which is to be opened imme- 
diately by the Heir Apparent to the Throne, the Duke of Cornwall. 
Norman work is rare, and examples of the Early English period even 
more so; but, where they occur, they have singular features of their 
own which have often afforded interesting problems for the architect 
and the antiquary. 

Such are amongst the chief materials for the early history of the 
county of Cornwall. The written records are meagre, and may per- 
haps be thought of no considerable interest. That the Phoenicians 
traded to the Cassiterides for metals which their own country did not 
produce may now be considered certain, though whether or not their 
god Poseidon’s Xaizofarés 6G ' was built of Cornislf copper may be 
left an open question. 

‘Traces of contact with Roman influences are almost entirely con- 
fined to a few stray coins, and to the inscribed Brito-Roman stones to 
which reference has already been made. By the Saxons Cornwall was 
the last part of England subjugated—probably for the same reasons 
as induced the Romans to abstain from interference with the remote 
and infertile west country. It was not until the year 926 a.p, that 
Athelstan marched through Cornwall, and fixed, two years later, the 
Tamar for her eastern boundary. The connection of the county with 
the story of Danish influences is much the same here as elsewhere 


throughout Engiand; the Northmen came to ravage and destroy, 
1 Od, viii. 321. 
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their incursion of 1068 being especially destructive. To this period 
may probably be referred some at least of the ‘ cliff castles’ which 
stud the numerous small promontories, and which are supposed to 
have formed, in some cases, safe retreats for the natives from their 
invaders, whilst in others they were possibly used ‘by the invaders 
themselves when they wished to secure for their marauding galleys. 
‘a base of operations’ close to the sea. 

The main work of the Norman in Cornwall has been summarised 
by Mr. G. T. Clark, our greatest living authority on castrametation ; 
it consisted almost entirely in the construction of fortifications, with 
a view to keeping the half-conquered Cornishmen in check. Mr. 
Clark observes :— 
Upon ‘and beyond the Tamar, as at Montacute, Wallingford, and Berkhamp- 
stead, may be traced the footsteps of the powerful nobles who held the great earldom 
of Cornwall. Their principal Cornish castles—Trematon, Launceston (where the 
town was also walled), and Restormel—were the work originally of Robert, half- 
brother of the Conqueror. Their remains are considerable, and their strength and 
position were such as to give them immense influence in that wild and almost 
impenetrable district. St. Michael’s Mount remains fortified; Carn Brea, the work 
of Ralph de Pomeroy, still marks the rocky ridge whence it derives its name; and 
there are traces of Boscastle, the hold of the Barons Botreaux, and of the 
‘ Arthurian’ castle of Tintagel.2 There are besides in Cornwall a few fortified 
houses and a multitude of strong places, camps rather than castles, very peculiar 
in character, and probably the work of the native Cornish before the arrival of the 


stranger. 


The red. walls of the ‘ivy-tapissed keep’ of Trematon and the 
gaunt ruins of Launceston still frown upon quiet branches of the 
Tamar; as the lovelier remains of Restormel still watch the banks of 
the Fowey. The castle on St. Michael’s Mount, as in Spenser’s days, 
still ‘ wardes the western coast;” and grim Carn Brea yet stands on 
a granite hill from which the sea may be discerned on both the 
northern and Southern shores of the county. But only mounds remain 
to show the sites of Botreaux Castle and Truro; ‘King Arthur’s 
Castle’ on . 

Wild Dundagil, by the Cornish sea— 


sometimes, according to the old stories, visible, at others hidden 
from mortal gaze—is fast crumbling into ruins, and the dark cliffs 
on which it stands are being rapidly undermined by the long waves 
that break 


All down the thundering shores of Bude and Boss. ’ 


But the influence of the Norman chiefs in Cornwall seems to have 
been not very strong, permeating, or lasting; few Norman names. 
survive, and their former owners’ places are now for the most part 


_ 2Mr. Clark might have added the once existing shell-keep of Truro to his list of 
Norman castles. 
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taken by those who sprang from the soil, and who rejoice in the 
characteristic prefixes of Tre, or Pol, or Pen. 

The Cornishmen next figure in history chiefly in connection with 
popular risings ; such as those in favour of the Lancastrian cause in 
1471, and Flammock’s rebellion in behalf of Perkin Warbeck in 
1495—‘the most formidable danger which ever threatened Henry 
VII.’s_ throne,’ but which was at length crushed by the King’s 
artillery at Blackheath, notwithstanding the Cornish bills and bows 
and their long arrows, ‘the length,’ Lord Bacon tells us, ‘of a 
tailor’s yard, so strong and mighty a bow were they said to draw.’ 
Again, in the middle of the following century, we find the Cornish- 
men in arms; this time under Humphrey Arundell, of Lanherne, in 
futile defence of ‘ the old religion.’ 

Their share in the civil wars is too well known to be repeated 
here ; suffice it to say that most of the Cornish gentry and their 
followers sided with the king, and, by their chivalric valour in the 
west, more than once turned the tide of victory in his favour, draw- 
ing from Charles a letter of warmest, and most courtly thanks, a copy 
of which he directed should be kept for ever in all the Cornish 
churches and chapels— 


that, as long as the history of these times and of this nation shall continue, the 


memory of how much that country hath merited from us and from our crown may 
be derived, with it, to posterity. 


The memorial is still, in many cases, preserved. 

From that period the history of Cornwall merges into that of 
England. 

Perhaps the feature in Cornish scenery which first strikes the 
attention of a stranger is the mining landscape, with its barren, 
scarred surface, its enormous heaps of débris that have been exca- 
vated from the earth in search of mineral wealth, its tall and often 
Not unpicturesque engine-houses and chimneys, and the busy, dis- 
coloured stamping and dressing floors, where the ore is crushed and 
prepared for the smelter. The mines of Cornwall are almost cozval 
with her prehistoric antiquities. We have seen that the Pheeni- 
cians traded here; and Diodorus Siculus gives full particulars of the 
subject in a well-known passage, in which he further describes the 
routes of the traders through Gaul to the mouths of the Rhone, for a 
second shipment of the Cornish metals on the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. In the reign of John, who, by the way, granted a charter to 
the tinners of Cornwall and Devon, with power to take both turf and 
wood for fuel to smelt the ores, mining seems to have been almost a 
monopoly of the Jews, to the great discontent of the barons and their 
vassals. Richard, Duke of Cornwall, derived great revenues from this 
Source, but the produce very much diminished on the banishment of the 
Hebrew race in the reign of Edward I. . This leads us to mention 
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that the old ‘coinage towns’ of Cornwall were so named from their 
being the places appointed for stamping the blocks of smelted tin, 
with the view to the duty being then paid upon them tothe Duchy, 
and to the blocks being thus rendered legally saleable. This duty, 
or tax, was commuted in 1838; and some, if not all, of the old 
coinage halls have now been either removed or converted to other 
uses. But the Cornish mines would form a subject of their own; and 
it will perhaps be sufficient to add here that in some years (notably 
in 1870 and 1872) the annual value of the tin raised in Cornwall 
and Devon has amounted to ‘nearly one million and a quarter 
sterling, and that the copper produce in one year (1880) was over one 
million in value. But the condition of the mines is, from a variety 
of causes, especially since the introduction of foreign ores, of a most 
fluctuating character; and the industry has of late years become so 
much depressed that a very large proportion of the mines has been 
closed, and the labourers, formerly numbering nearly 30,000 hands, 
have been forced to emigrate, leaving their families, in many 
instances, in most painful destitution. Lead, silver,’ zinc, and iron, 
as well as many of the rarer metals, are also found in Cornwall ; and 
until very lately a brisk trade was driven in ‘china clay,’ a form of 
decomposed granite, used mainly in the manufacture of porcelain ; 
but this too has much lessened. The variety of the mineral products 
of Cornwall is in fact most remarkable, and the extent of it may 
be readily estimated on an inspection of the magnificent mineral 
collections in the Natural History Museum, lately removed to South 
Kensington. Of nuggets of gold there are many examples; and 
amongst the foremost contributors to the rarer ‘specimens’ of 
minerals (as the Cornish miners call them) will be found the far- 
famed submarine Botallack Mine and the Fowey Consols. Yet, not- 
withstanding the untold wealth that has been for centuries wrung 
from the depths of Old Cornubia, and the persistent endeavours which 
are being made to revive, by various means, the prosperity of bygone 
days, it is to be feared that the future mineral resources of Cornwall 
will never rival those of the past. It is, however, encouraging to be 
able to add that it has been calculated that the value of the share- 
holders’ interest in the Cornish mines increased during the year 1886 
by about one million sterling. 

From the great extent of the Cornish seaboard, as well as from 
the general infertile character of the soil, which causes agriculture 
to be a subject of less importance here than in most English 
counties, the fisheries play a scarcely less important part in the 
resources of the county than even the mines themselves. The 
harbours are small, and generally tidal, more especially those on the 
rocky northern coast; but in the days of small ships, such little 
ports as Fowey and Looe, where now only a few coasters, smacks, or 

8 6,000/. worth was raised in one year, 1878. 
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small schooners are occasionally to be seen, frequently furnished a 
gallant contingent for the defence of the realm as well as of their own 
neighbouring shores. Falmouth and Penzance are the largest modern 
seaports; but even these, now that the railway and telegraph have 
come into operation, are beginning to decline. Yet the fisheries 
continue to flourish, though they are very fluctuating in their annual 
harvest. It is unnecessary to advert in detail to the capture of 
mackerel and other ordinary fish, but the delicate, luscious pilchard 
(clupea pilchardus), which is almost essentially a Corn fish, 
demands a few words, not only on account of the important bearing 
which it has upon the welfare of the poorer inhabitants, but also 
because of the mysterious habits of the fish itself, notwithstanding 
the many attempts which have been made by naturalists to investi- 
gate its history. It was known at least so long ago as Shakespeare’s 
days, who, in his Zwelfth Night, thus aptly describes it: ‘And 
fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to herrings; the husband’s 
the bigger.’ To this it may be added that the scales of the pilchard 
are much the larger, and its dorsal fin is placed much further for- 
ward than the herring’s. The chief homes of the pilchard fishery 
are St. Ives, the Mount’s Bay, and Newquay. The fish make their 
appearance off the shore in the early autumn, and retire during the 
winter months to the deep, warm waters of the Atlantic. When 
they make their appearance (on one occasion, Mr. Couch tells us, in a 
shoal roo miles long), there is joy on the Cornish cliffs. Uftentimes 
the mines and the fields are deserted by the labourers, who are now 
required to man the boats. An anxious interval of suspense occurs, 
lest the valuable fish should escape the nets of the seiners; but 
practice has made perfect. Directed by signs from experienced old 
fishermen on the cliffs (called ‘huers’), the boatmen seldom fail in 
casting the long seine net round the ‘school,’ as it is termed, and 
then, unless indeed rough weather intervenes, it is an easy matter to 
remove the spoil from the sea by tuck-nets, and carry it in smaller 
boats to the land. Here a busy scene ensues: some of the pilchards 
are carted off at once to the inland towns, villages, and farms; others 
are pressed and dried for the Mediterranean market (hence the fish 
are sometimes called the Spanish capon), and the offal is used for 
manure: nay, sometimes the catch is so unmanageably large that 
the fish themselves are necessarily used in that capacity. It is said, 
for instance, that in one day, in the year 1846, 75,000,000, or 3,000 
hogsheads (worth about 2/. per hogshead), were caught off St. Ives. 
The capital invested in the Cornish fisheries may be roughly stated 
at about a quarter of a million sterling, and they afford employment 
for upwards of 4,000 persons. It is difficult to explain why the 
pilchard is scarcely ever met with far beyond the limits of the 
Cornish coast, but the most probable cause is its love for the high 
temperature of the waters of ithe Gulf Stream, which, after impinging 
upon our western shores, cool somewhat rapidly. 
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And this leads us to touch upon that other and remarkable dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Cornwall, its mild, moist, equable, ‘ sub- 
tropical’ climate. This is a subject to which Mr. N. Whitley, of Truro, 
has for very many years paid the closest attention, the results of 
which are given in his prize essay on the Climate of the British 
Islands (1850), and in his treatise on the ‘ Development of the Agri- 
cultural Resources of Cornwall.’4 He points out that the month of 
January is as warm at Penzance as it is‘at Madrid, Florence, or Con- 
stantinople; whilst the Cornish July is as cool as that of St. Peters- 
burg. Under such conditions it is not surprising that Cornwall has a 
flora and fauna of its own. On the southern shores, and in the Scilly 
Islands, myrtles, hydrangeas, fuchsias, and other delicate plants and 
shrubs stand out during the winter and freely bloom in the open air ; 
scarlet geraniums grow into hedges ten or more feet high; and early 
vegetables from Cornwall supply the markets of London, Bristol, and 
Birmingham. No less than three-fourths of the whole list of 400 
British birds have, according to the late Mr. Rodd, been observed in 
the country. Yet the climate is not without its drawbacks, owing to 
the fact that the very Gulf Stream which cools the air in summer, and 
warms it in winter, brings with it such superabundant stores of mois- 
ture that Cornwall gets double its due share of rain—or 44 inches 
annually. And, again, the narrowness of the county—swept as it so 
easily is by winds from almost every point of the compass—is un- 
favourable to the growth of trees: few fine specimens are to be found 
save in the sheltered valleys of Glynn or Boconnoc, or in the lordly 
park of Mount Edgcumbe, which overlooks the waters of Plymouth 
Haven and the blue Dartmoor Hills in the lovely sister county of 
Devon. ‘The stunted trees along the Cornish coast excite our pity 
rather than our admiration; even- when no breeze is stirring they 
seem to cower in dread of the prevailing tyrannical westerly winds, 
and to fling their arms eastward, as if seeking in that quarter for 
safety and protection :— 


As for revenge, to Heav’n each holds a wither’d hand. 


A few words must be added about the Cornish people; for the 
Cornishman is, and always has been, sui generis. In a word, the 
Cornish still have the virtues and the vices of the ardent, vivacious, 
restless Celt; ‘a fierce, bold, and athletic race,’ Macaulay says, 
‘among whom there was (two centuries ago) a stronger provincial 


feeling than in any other part of the realm;’ and the clannish senti- 
ment is still strong, at once fostered and represented by their old 
motto, ‘One and all.’ Diodorus Siculus refers in high terms of 
praise to the hospitable and courteous manners of ‘the people who 
inhabited the promontory of Britain called Bolerium.’ Festus 
Avienus is equally complimentary to them :— 

4 Bath and West of England Agricultural Fournal, vol. ix. p. 2. 
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Multa vis hic gentis est, 
Superbus animus, efficax solertia, 
Negotiandi cura jugis omnibus. 

‘The Cornish gentlemen are all born courtiers, with a becoming 
confidence,’ declared ‘Gloriana,’ at whose court were to be found, 
amongst other Cornishmen, Carews and Grenvilles, Trelawnys and 
Reskymers. Drayton, in his Barons’ Warres, writes :— 


For courage no whit second to the best, 
The Cornishmen; most active, bold, and light; 


and, to come down to the middle of the seventeenth century, an 
anonymous writer thus describes them :— 

Cornwall is the compleate and repleate Horne of Abundance for high churlish 
hills and affable courteous people The country hath its share of huge 


stones, mighty rocks, noble free gentlemen, bountiful housekeepers, strong and stout 
men, and handsome and beautiful women. 


In our own days the late Charles Kingsley, Emerson, and other 
writers who might be named, grew so enthusiastic over the Cornubian 
character that, were the present writer to transcribe their words, he 
fears that one virtue—modesty—might be denied to at least one 
Cornishman. The following account of the Cornish gentry, written 
in 1602 by Richard Carew, the historian of his native county, is so 


graphic and amusing that it is hard to refrain from inserting it. He 
says :— 


This angle which so shutteth them in, hath wrought many interchangeable 
matches with other’s stock, and given beginning to the proverb that all Cornish 
gentlemen are cousins; which endeth in an injurious consequence, that the king 
hath there no cousins. They keep liberal, but not costly builded or furnished 
houses; give kind entertainment to strangers; make even at the year’s end with 
the profits of their living; are reverenced aad beloved of their neighbours; live 
void of factions amongst themselves (at leastwise, such as break out into any 
dangerous excess); and delight not in bravery of apparel; yet the women would 
be very loth to come behind the fashion, in new-fangledness of the manner, if not 
in costliness of the matter, which perhaps might over empty their husbands’ 
purses. They converse familiarly together, and often visit one another. A gentle- 
man and his wife will ride and make merry with his next neighbour; and after a 
day or twain, those two couples go to a third; in which progress they increase 
like snowballs, till through their burdensome weight they brake again. 


The ‘angle which so shutteth them in’ has had one remarkable 
effect upon the Cornish people, especially on the labouring classes: 
they are remarkably self-reliant. The broad-shouldered Cornish 
miner is often also a sea fisherman; he builds his own house and 
makes and mends his own boots; and it has frequently been a subject 
of remark that, to whatever place he emigrates, he is apt there to take 
the lead in all affairs of enterprise and danger. But profuse emigra- 
tion within the last few years, owing to the decay of the mining 
interest, has wrought dire havoc in many a humble Cornish house- 
hold: the bread-winner, without capital, has had to make a fresh 
Start in life in foreign climes, and has been compelled to leave behind 
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him—unprovided for, at least for a while—those who looked solely to 
him for support. How that terrible interval has, in most cases, been 
passed we shall never know; for to the eternal honour of the Cornish 
women let it be recorded that, when a ‘benevolent fund’ had been 
collected on their behalf, it was with the utmost difficulty that many 
of those who most required its assistance could be induced to admit 
that they were starving and almost naked. 

The old Cornish language is now extinct; it was spoken by a few 
old fisher-folk at Newlyn and Mousehole probably for the last time 
during the closing years of the eighteenth century, and the _ last 
sermon in Cornish is said to have been preached at Landewednack 
towards the close of the seventeenth. Traces, however, are still to 
be found in the names of persons and places; and in a few rustic 
words and phrases, which, uncouth as they may sound to a stranger’s 
ears, often have in their meaning a wild beauty of their own. For 
instance, fPolurrian meant, to a Cornish ear, ‘the sea-birds’ home ;” 
Carrag Luz, ‘the hoary rock ;’ and Creeg Morgan, ‘the stony hillocks 
by the sea.’ It was a Cymric rather than a Gaelic dialect, and was 
tolerably well understood by those who spoke the tongues to which it 
was most nearly allied—the Welsh and the Bretons. Indeed, Bishop 
Gibson, in his Additions to Camden’s Cornwad/ (1678-1700), pointed 
out that one of the disadvantages of suppressing the old language 
would be the loss of commerce and correspondence with the Armoricans 
of Brittany. Scawen, a Cornish writer and Vice-Warden of the 
Stannaries, who two hundred years ago even then lamented its 
impending disappearance, contended that it was ‘not so guttural as 
the Welsh, nor muttered, like the Armoric;’ and we have the testi- 
mony of Professor Max Miiller that it was ‘a melodious and yet by 
no means an effeminate language.’ Yet it must be admitted that 
the coup de grace was administered by the Cornish themselves; for 
Scawen® is compelled to admit that ‘our people in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time desired that the common liturgy should be in the English 
tongue, to which they were then for novelty’s sake affected, not of true 
judgment desired it.’ The dialects spoken even in the present day 
in some country districts are quite unlike any of the other English 
dialects, and are as unintelligible to a stranger as that of Lancashire. 

It has often been remarked that Cornwall has not yet found so 
worthy and complete an historian as many another English county. 
The best is still Lysons, in his Magna Britannia (1814); but Davies 
Gilbert (himself a Cornishman and a former President of the Royal 
Society) wrote during the present century a valuable account, based 
upon and partly incorporating the MSS. of Hals and Tonkin. 
Carew’s survey is not full, but is most interesting; and Borlase, as 

§ Scawen, Keigwyn, Lihuyd, Gwavas, and Price (Tonkin), also Edward Norris, 
and Zeuss (in his Grammatica Celtica) may be consulted on this subject; also some 


papers in the publications of the Philological Society, notably one by Mr. Henry 
Jenner in 1873. 
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well as Polwhele, Hichens, Drew,*and C.S. Gilbert, have in later 
times afforded more or less important contributions. Sir John 
Maclean has lately completed a laborious and exhaustive description 
of one portion of the county, comprising over a dozen parishes (4 
History of the Deanery of Trigg Minor), and Colonel Vivian is pub- 
lishing an admirably annotated Visitation of the Heralds. But by far 
the most extensive and valuable contribution towards Cornish history, 
biography, and literature which has ever yet appeared is the 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis of Messrs. Boase and Courtney, the third 
and last volume of which was recently issued. It is a splendid 
monument of the writers’ labour of love for their native county, 
and by its aid doubtless much light will ere long be shed upon many 
an obscure point relating to Cornish affairs. It has more than once 
been asked why, with such suggestive assistance as this, Cornwall 
has no companion book to Prince’s Worthies of Devon ; for, although 
Cornwall may have produced no Shakespeare or Milton, no Newton 
or Bacon, no Wellington or Nelson, she nevertheless has such 
names on her roll of honour as Sir Richard and Sir Bevill Grenville, 
the first Lord Vivian, Pellew, Lord Exmouth, and Admirals Bos- 
cawen and Bligh among her heroes by land and sea; such men of 
science as Humphry Davy, Goldsworthy Gurney, and that only half- 
recognised genius, Richard Trevithick—to the last of whom we really 
owe the first application of steam to locomotion and to agriculture. 
The Royal Academicians, Opie, of the strong dark brush, and Bone, 
most delicate of enamellists, were also sons of Cornwall; as were 
Foote, the wit and dramatist, Martyn, the missionary and scholar, 
and one who was the owner of perhaps the sweetest tenor voice that 
England ever produced—Incledon of St. Keverne. Such names as 
these, to say nothing of the older families (some now extinct), 
amongst others the Killigrews of Arwenack, the Arundells of Lan- 
herne and Trerice, the Godolphins of Godolphin, and the Carews, the 
Bassets, the Trevanions, the Tremaynes, the Rashleighs and the 
Trelawnys, the St. Aubyns of Clowance and the Mount, and the 
Edgcumbes of Mount Edgcumbe and Cothele, are names of which 
any county may be proud. 


Such, then, is a brief review of the story of Cornwall in the past 
and a statement of her claims upon our consideration now in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. The peculiarities of the 
venerable county are so strongly marked in her ancient remains, her 
unfamiliar industries, her exotic climate, and in the character of her 
rural population—as yet, for the most part, unsophisticated—that it 
is difficult to believe that Plymouth, on her eastern boundary, is only 
six hours from Paddington, and that another two or three hours will 
convey us to the westernmost railway station in England—Penzance 


WaLTeER H. TREGELLAS. 
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MEDICAL WOMEN. 


Just ten years have elapsed since there appeared in one of the 
earliest numbers of this Review a thoroughly chivalrous paper with 
the above title, and I am glad to refer to it anyone who is not 
familiar with the history of the movement in favour of the medical 
education of women up to that date, and who may wish to read it as 
it appeared to a writer who had no personal interest whatever in the 
cause, except the one paramount interest of a love of justice and 
right.! 

The case (he says) is an instance, not uncommon in the history of movements 
destined to succeed, of an uphill struggle apparently against long odds, of doubtful 
progress, hopes disappointed or defeated, the patience and the courage of many 
trembling in the balance, and then, at the moment of the greatest discouragement, 
the hour before the dawn, of a sudden collapse of opposition, and then of daylight 
and the haven reached. 


I shall not, of course, attempt in the present article to go over 
again in any detail the ground which has been so admirably covered 
by Mr. Stansfeld, but shall make it my endeavour to supplement his 
paper with an account, as clear as brevity will permit, of the subse- 
quent events in the history of the last ten years, and of the present 
position of medical women in this country and abroad. In order, 
however, to make my story clear, it will probably be necessary for 
me to recapitulate as briefly as possible the most essential points 
referred to in the previous paper. 

The whole story really turned upon the fact that, by the Medical 
Act of 1858, the sole power of admission to the medical register was 
vested in nineteen licensing bodies, and, by a fatal oversight, no 
clause in the Act made it obligatory on those bodies to examine all 
candidates irrespective of sex. It had never occurred to the framers 
of the Act that the boards in question would .capriciously refuse to 
examine, and that in this way an enormous injustice might be com- 
mitted under shelter of the lay.? 


1 Medical Women, by the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., Mineteenth Century 
July 1877. 

*Itis a curious fact that Mr. Cowper-Temple (now Lord Mount-Temple) was in 
office in 1858, and as vice-president was specially instrumental in passing this Act; 
so that his subsequgnt advocacy on our behalf was peculiarly appropriate, 
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After referring to the remarkable circumstances under which the 
two first English medical women, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell and Dr. 
Garrett Anderson, succeeded in placing their names upon the British 
Register (in 1858 and 1865 respectively), and the still more re- 
markable way in which the doors through which they entered were 
closed effectually after these ‘forerunners of the movement,’ Mr. 
Stansfeld proceeded to give an account of the struggle itself, which 
he dates from the month of March 1869, when application was made 
by a woman to the University of Edinburgh, for permission to become 
a student in its medical faculty. After various vicissitudes which it 
is impossible to narrate, the requisite permission for separate classes 
was given, and received the sanction of every one of the governing 
bodies of the University. Five women were allowed to matriculate 
in October 1869, and, after passing the requisite examination in arts, 
were required to pay the usual fees and to sign the University roll, 
then receiving the ordinary matriculation tickets, which bore their 
names and declared them to be Cives Academia LEdinensis. The 
apparent success thus gained was, however, ultimately rendered 
nugatory by the fact that, while the Uniyersity authorities ‘ permitted” 
women to attend separate medical classes, and forbade them to 
attend any other, they did not require the professors to give such 
classes, and so left the women dependent on the personal caprice of 
each individual teacher. At the end of two years a dead lock ensued, 
and subsequently the Court of Session was called upon to decide 
between the claims of those medical students who had the misfortune 
to be women, and the assertion of the right of professors to refuse to 
teach one section of Edinburgh undergraduates. The action was 
tried in 1872 before Lord Ordinary Gifford, and was by him decided 
substantially in favour of the women’s claims. 

It is impossible to hold (said his lordship) that ladies are students with no 
rights whatever, whereas males are students with legal aud enforceable rights. To 
admit them as students and yet deny their right to be taught would be absurd... . . 
And, lastly, it follows that the pursuers are entitled equally, as a matter of right, 
to demand full and complete medical degrees. The right to demand graduation is 
a necessary consequence of the right to study at the University; ordinary medical 
degrees are not matters of favour or of arbitrary discretion; they are the indefeasible 
right of the successful student. 

The question, however, was not allowed to rest here. The case 
was appealed to the Inner House, and, after deliberations extending 
over nearly a year, judgment was, in June 1873, given against the 
ladies by a bare majority of the whole Court of Session. The defeated 
students thus lost all the labour and expenditure of the previous four 
years, and were, moreover, made liable for the whole expenses of the 
lawsuit, amounting to 8487. It would of course have been possible 

8For ali details see Medical Women, by the present writer, second edition, 
Oliphant, Anderson, & Co., Edinburgh, 188 6. 
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still to appeal to the House of Lords, but after much anxious con- 
sideration the women in question determined, as Mr. Stansfeld puts 
it, ‘to widen their appeal, to base it on the ground , f right, and to 
address it to Parliament and to public opinion.’ 

The little band of Edinburgh students came to the south, and 
enlisted sufficient sympathy in and out of the medical profession to 
enable them to found the London School of Medicine for Women, 
which was opened in October 1874, and which has ever since pursued 
a career of increasing usefulness and success. Lecturers from 
existing’ schools were induced to undertake the teaching of its 
students ; and when, in 1877, the wards of the Royal Free Hospital 
were also thrown open to them, chiefly through the exertions of Mr. 
Stansfeld, the whole problem of the medical education of women 
might be considered as satisfactorily solved. 

But this was only half of what was required. It was also necessary 
that access to the Medical Register should be secured, through the 
examinations and qualification of at least one of the Examining 
Boards. The question came up in Parliament again and again, and 
the cause of the women was generously taken up with equal readiness 
by just men belonging to both sides of the House. In 1874 a bill 
was brought in ‘ to remove doubts as to the powers of the Universities 
of Scotland,’ but those Universities (or some of them) preferred that 
the doubts should remain, and the bill proved a failure. In 1875 
Mr. Cowper-Temple proposed that the degrees of certain foreign 
Universities should be registrable in the case of women, so long as 
these women were debarred from the ordinary British examinations 
and diplomas; but this bill also fell to the ground. Finally, a bill 
was, in 1876, brought in and carried by Mr. Russell Gurney, then 
Recorder of London, which ‘enabled’ (without compelling) all British 
Examining Boards to extend their examinations and qualifications to 
women. 

At the same time the question was brought by the Government 
before the Medical Council, who delivered, as their official reply, that 
‘The Council are not prepared to say that women ought to be 
excluded from the profession.’ Within a few months of the passing 
of the Enabling Act the path of the women was made plain by the 
liberality of the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, 
who declared their readiness to admit them to their ordinary examina- 
tions and to grant them the usual qualification for registration. 

Now, then, the goal at length was won, and when Mr. Stansfeld 
wrote his article in 1877, the three absolutely essential points had 
all been secured—(1) a medical school; (2) a hospital for clinical 
teaching; (3) examination and registration. -The foundations, in 
fact, were well and safely laid, after eight years of incessant struggle ; 
but much, very much, still remained to be done before the super- 
structure could be considered complete. At that time only one 
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examining body, out of nineteen, had consented to admit women, 
and that one granted a ‘medical’ qualification only (¢.¢. not including 
surgery); no University in the three kingdoms would grant them 
degrees ; no College of Surgeons would examine them; only nine 
women had succeeded in obtaining registration; only one medical 
school was open to women, and this numbered less than thirty 
students; not a penny of public money was available for their 
assistance in any way, and the whole very considerable expense of 
founding and maintaining a separate school till it became large 
enough to be self-supporting had to be met from private funds, which, 
as usual, were less easily attainable for such a purpose than for 
benevolent objects more directly appealing to the sympathies of the 
population at large. I hope now in the following pages to relate 
what has subsequently been achieved in the various directions in 
which progress was most urgently needed. 

When I stated that all the Universities still closed their doors in 
1877, I should perhaps have mentioned, as an exception, that the 
authorities of the Queen’s University in Ireland consented to examine 
women, if any could comply with their conditions; but as no candi- 
dates were admitted except from the affiliated Colleges of Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway, and as all these Colleges unanimously refused to 
teach women, the permission was, in fact, merely nominal. Sub- 
sequently, however, in 1879, this University became transformed into 
the Royal University of Ireland, and was enabled to fulfil its pledge 
to the women, as residence at special colleges was no longer required. 
A number of women have already passed its examinations and obtained 
its degrees, though no degree has yet been granted in the medical 
faculty, which, however, is now fully open. 

The University that practically led the van in admitting women 
to British degrees was, as was perhaps to be expected, the University 
of London. When, in January 1878, the question of the admission 
of women was brought by the Senate before Convocation, it was 
decided on the side of liberality by an overwhelming majority (241 
to 132 votes), and the degrees of this, the leading University of Great 
Britain, have ever since been thrown open on equal conditions to all 
comers, as the rewards of academic merit alone; no longer to be 
regarded, as still are unfortunately the degrees of other British Uni- 
versities, as a mere ‘appanage of the male sex.’ It is a matter of 
some interest that examinations are, in this University, conducted by 
papers marked with: numbers only, so that examiners do not know 
the sex of the candidate; and thus the question of relative capacity 
for success has been for the first time tried before an inevitably im- 
partial tribunal. It is at least worth notice that an analysis of the 
results given in the University Calendar shows that during the first 
five years .(1878 to 1883) 7,208 men went up for the matriculation 
examination, and 3,712 passed, #.¢. 51.5 per cent.; while 619 women 
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went up, and 427 passed, or 69 per cent. The results of the subse- 
quent examinations were not dissimilar. Of course I would not for 
a moment argue from this fact, that the mental power of women is 
superior to that of men (an assertion which seems to me just as absurd 
as its converse), but that the comparatively small number of women 
who take advantage of the lately opened door value their privileges 
more highly, and are more thoroughly in earnest in their use of them, 
than is the case with the average student of the other sex, for 
whom academic honours have always hitherto been arbitrarily 
reserved. 

With regard to the Colleges of Surgeons, the final success was 
to be still delayed for some years. It was not till 1885 that the 
Irish College of Surgeons, under the enlightened presidency of Sir 
Charles Cameron, threw open its doors to women on the same terms 
as to men; and in February 1886: the conjoint Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Edinburgh and Glasgow took the same step. 
This action was singularly opportune in view of the passing of a new 
Medical Act a few months later, which required a ‘double qualifica- 
tion’ (¢.e. in both surgery and medicine) from all candidates for 
registration, and which therefore, but for the voluntary action of the 
Irish and Scotch colleges, would once more have excluded women 
from the register ; unless indeed it had contained a compulsory clause 
requiring every recognised Examining Board to admit all candidates, 
irrespective of sex. Now, however, the requisite provision has been 
made by the wise liberality of the Scotch and Irish colleges, and it 
is left to the English Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons to remain 
alone ‘on a bad eminence’ of persistent’ exclusion. It might have 
been thought that when, in March 1886, these colleges asked a woman 
to lay the foundation stone of their new Conjoint Examination Hall, 
it would have been a graceful act to announce that students of her 
Majesty’s sex would no longer be excluded from their portals, but 
this unfortunately was not the view taken by the learned bodies in 
question. 

As, however, these colleges are supported by funds of a more or 
less private character, derived either from bequest or from the ex- 
amination fees of candidates, there is at least more excuse for their 
policy of exclusion than can be found in the case of the Universities, 
which are in a much more extended sense dependent upon national 
funds. As regards the ancient foundations of Oxford and Cambridge, 
it may not be out of place to remind the authorities that in more 
than one case the benefactors of the colleges have belonged to the sex 
at present excluded from their formal list of honours and degrees ; but 
now that a woman has shown her right to claim the position of senior 
classic, and many others have followed not far behind her, it can 
hardly be doubted that these Universities will speedily acknowledge 
the logic of events, and put an end voluntarily to so absurdly anomalous 


a position. 
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In the case of the recently founded Victoria University the ex- 
clusion of women from medical degrees is the more indefensible, as 
this university professes to examine candidates of both sexes on equal 
terms, and in fact does soin the non-medical faculties ; but it requires 
that all students taking its degrees shall have studied in one of its 
affiliated colleges, at Manchester or Liverpool, and yet allows women 
to be excluded from the medical departments of both these colleges. 
It is quite clear that either such exclusion should cease, or that 
women students of medicine should be admitted to examination after 
studying elsewhere. 

The case of the Scottish universities is, however, the one that 
most urgently demands public attention, and it was a very great 
disappointment to all those interested in the matter to find that in 
the Scottish Universities Bill recently introduced by the Government, 
no provision whatever was made for securing justice to women, even 
in view of the largely increased subsidies of public money to be drawn 
from the pockets of ratepayers of both sexes. It is stated in a 
parliamentary return just issued that not less than 315,330/. has been 
paid to the four Scottish Universities within the last ten years,4 and 
the recent Bill would considerably increase that amount. Even if it 
is maintained that one-half of the community have no claim upon 
ancient endowments for educational purposes—and in Italy, on the 
contrary, it has been held that every Italian of either sex is alike 
entitled to the benefits of the national universities—it seems at 
least difficult to maintain that a parliament, in whose election women 
have no share, is entitled to vote increasing sums of money from the 
taxation imposed on female as well as male ratepayers, for purposes 
of education, from all the advantages of which all women are 
excluded. The point seems worthy of the attention of those who 
maintain that all the true interests of women are safe in spite of 
their disfranchisement; and it is at least to be hoped that no 
future charter will be granted to any university without absolute 
security that students of both sexes shall receive justice at its hands. 

At the present moment not one penny of public money is avail- 
able in any shape for the medical education of women. Since the 
foundation of the London School in 1874, and the opening of the’ 
Royal Free Hospital in 1877, an excellent curriculum has been open 
to women, but it has been secured entirely by private effort and by 
the aid of private beneficence. About 5,800/. was contributed by 
friends for the purposes of the school during the first six years of 
its existence, the students’ fees for the same period amounting to 
about 3,900/. A few legacies also have been received, but these 
have been mainly invested for the permanent advantage of the 
school. Now that its numbers have so greatly increased—there are 
this winter seventy-five students as against twenty-three during the 


4 Times, August 22, 1887. 
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year 1874-75—it is hoped that their fees, combined with the modest 
income derived from investments, will suffice to meet the ordinary 
expenditure of the school. 

Until very recently this school afforded the only opportunity of 
medical study for women, and this fact presented very great diffi- 
culties to those residing at a distance from the metropolis, especially 
to Scotch and Irish students. In point of fact the number of Scotch 
girls who desire to study medicine is considerably greater in propor- 
tion to population than the number from either England or Ireland ; 
and I can myself testify to the many applications I have had in past 
years from natives of Scotland whose circumstances made it impos- 
sible for them to go so far from home as was then necessary, though 
they would gladly have availed themselves of more readily accessible 
opportunities. When therefore, early in 1886, the Scottish colleges 
threw open their examinations and diplomas, it seemed of pressing 
importance that classes should once more be reopened in Edinburgh ; 
. and, after an interval of twelve years, this, I am thankful tosay, has now 
been successfully accomplished. A first year’s course was provided 
for women last winter in Surgeons’ Hall, and eight students at once 
took advantage of the opportunities. offered. These ladies moreover 
acquitted themselves with marked distinction; for the prize lists of 
the Extra-mural School of Edinburgh (published in the Scotsman of 
March 28, 1887) showed the very unusual fact that every member 
of the little class had attained a place in the honours lists. A small 
executive committee, consisting of members of the larger committee 
of the Association for Promoting the Medical Education of Women, 
has been constituted, and arrangements are already complete for the 
full curriculum of medical education; though, while the number of 
students is small and the funds low, courses of lectures will, for the 
sake of economy, be given in rotation only. The authorities of the 
Leith Hospital have most kindly consented to throw open their wards 
to our students, and arrangements for full courses of clinical instruc- 
tion have already been made. Nine new students, making a total 
of sixteen, have now (October 1887) entered for the second winter 
session; so that no doubt can be entertained of the reality of the 
demand that this sehool is intended to supply. Excellent premises 
have been secured for the school in the historic precincts of Surgeon 
Square, comprising a circular lecture theatre, seated for about a 
hundred persons, two large halls lighted from above, and other 
smaller apartments. Here, however, as elsewhere, we find the chief 
difficulty to consist in the provision of the sinews of war; and in the 
fact that, no public funds being available, every penny has to be 
obtained from the comparatively small number of those who are 
fully awake to the importance of the movement. In Edinburgh the 
number of wealthy friends is much smaller than in London, and we 
cannot fall back upon the great city companies who have on more 
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than one occasion given generous aid to the London School. We 
live in hopes, however, that some enlightened Scotchman, or Scotch- 
woman, with equally large heart and large means, will come to our 
rescue, and enable us to tide over the first few years of difficulty, 
when the expenditure must necessarily exceed the income from 
students’ fees, and especially at the present moment to meet the 
expenses of purchase and needful repairs of the school building, 
amounting as they do to about 1,000/., of which only a small part is 
at present available. All who now give us a helping hand may rest _ 
assured that by the most rigid economy we will reduce all outlay to a 
minimum, and pledge ourselves as quickly as possible to make the 
school entirely self-supporting. 

In Ireland also the College of Surgeons completed their good 
work by throwing open their school as well as their examinations to 
women. In London and in Edinburgh it has been found necessary 
for the present (by the wish of the lecturers) to establish separate 
classes, but in Dublin the ladies have been admitted to the ordinary 
lectures, separate arrangements being made in one department only. 
A number of women have gladty availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered, and it is pleasant to find that in the recent examina- 
tions several of them acquitted themselves with great distinction. 

The progress, then, of the last ten years as regards education and 


examination may now be summed up. Instead of one examining 


board we have no less than seven thrown open to women; viz. two 
Universities, two Irish Colleges, and three Scotch Colleges; but the 
English Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons still remain closed, as 
also four out of the five English Universities, and all the Scottish 
Universities, as wellas Trinity College, Dublin, and the Apothecaries’ 
Halls of London and Dublin. 

Instead of a single medical school for women we now have three, 
viz. one in the capital of each of the three kingdoms; and the 
number of students has risen from less than thirty in 1877, to about 
a hundred at the present time. The number of registered medical 
women in 1877 was but nine; at the beginning of 1887 the number 
who had attained registration was fifty-four, and some additional 
names have since been entered. 

If we turn to the results, as shown by practical work accomplished 
or in progress, the evidence is not less satisfactory. A hospital for 
women and children, managed exclusively by medical women, has 
now been established in London for more than fifteen years, and 
larger premises have been needed and obtained at least twice during 
that period. A small hospital of the same kind in Edinburgh has 
just completed its second year. In addition to these, dispensaries 
have been started in London, Clifton, Leeds, and Manchester, and 
in every case the attendance of patients has shown how much the 
facilities offered have been appreciated. In a number of other 
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instanccs medical women are working in conjunction with their pro- 
fessional brethren, and also alone in connection with various chari- 
table and other institutions. One of the largest day schools for girls 
in London has a woman doctor in regular attendance, with a view 
to preventive rather than curative service; and I trust that this 
example will before long be far more widely followed. In these days 
of educational pressure I know of no more useful function for medical 
women than the constant and careful supervision of growing girls 
during their period of study, and I am sure that a great part of the 
evil results now justly deprecated could be with certainty avoided, 
if a sensible medical woman were entrusted with the oversight of 
physical health in every large centre of education for girls. Another 
branch of work that in America is being gradually more and more 
handed over to medical women, is the supervision of patients of their 
own sex in lunatic asylums, and also in prisons and reformatories. 
Few unprejudiced persons who know anything of the facts can fail 
to see the immense boon that might be conferred, both physically 
and morally, on suffering women, by the almost exclusive employ- ~ 
ment of physicians of their own sex in these special cases, and the 
time is probably not far off when public opinion will awake to the 
need I can here only indicate. 

It is of course neither possible nor advisable to enter here into de- 
tails of private practice carried on in this country by medical women ; 
but, as some have ventured to question the demand for their services 
because they do not invariably find a ready-made practice spring up 
around them in a few weeks, I feel ,bound to record my belief that 
disappointment in this matter can only be experienced by those 
who have entertained unreasonable expectations, such as would be 
absurd in the case of a man; and that, other things being equal, it 
is invariably easier for a young medical woman than for a young 
medical man to build up a satisfactory practice. In point of fact 
women are continually doing what men hardly even attempt, viz. 
settling down in a strange place, with no professional introduction to 
practice, by purchase or otherwise; and if gifted with a moderate 
degree of patience, tact, and other qualities needful in every.success- 
ful practitioner, they do manage to succeed in a way that certainly 
goes far to justify their bold adventure. Hitherto, no statistics on this 
subject have been taken in this country, but it may be of interest to 
mention that in 1881 a systematic inquiry was made respecting the 
460 medical women who were known to be in practice in America, 
and that answers were received from 362 of them, which showed 
that 226 were satisfied with their professional incomes, and that only 
eleven of those who had been in practice over two years had failed 
to become self-supporting.® 

5 See a paper read by Dr. Emily Pope, before the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, at Saratoga, September 7, 1881. 
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It is, however, of course in India and other parts of the East 
that the zecessity for medical women is most apparent, and their 
usefulness most indisputable. The great publicity given to Lady 
Dufferin’s movement for supplying medical women to India, and the 
very influential patronage under which it has been organised, have 
brought the matter before the nation at large with an emphasis and 
authority that no private advocate could have commanded. For 
many years past, however, the facts have been familiar to those 
specially interested in the welfare of India on the one hand, or in _ 
the education of medical women on the other. As long ago as 1867 
a medical school for native women was started by Surgeon Corbyn 
at Bareilly ; and in 1872 the subject was brought before the Madras 
Government by Inspector-General Balfour, who bore witness that 
‘of the hundred millions of women in India, at least two-thirds are, 
by their social customs, debarred alike from receiving the visits of a 
medical man at their own houses, and from attending at the public 
hospitals and dispensaries. . . . To send among those classes women 
educated in the medical art seems to be the only means of providing 
them with scientific medical aid.’ The result of this was the 
opening of the Madras Medical College to women in 1875. Not- 
withstanding this advance, Sir Salar Jung wrote in 1880, that he 
was of opinion that ‘it would be a great benefit to India, a benefit 
that could not be exaggerated, if English medical women, educated 
completely in England, could settle in the chief towns of India. 
He estimated the number necessary at first at 1,025, but believed 
this number would prove wholly insufficient.’"’ Over a thousand 
English medical women urgently needed for India in 1880, and in 
1887 there are but fifty-four women, all told, on the British 
Register! Is it possible to have stronger evidence of the pressing 
need of increased facilities and national aid for the medical educa- 
tion of women? 

The movement in favour of medical women in India received, 
however, its first great impetus from the natives themselves, when, 
in January 1883, a committee chiefly composed of native gentlemen 
was formed. spontaneously in Bombay; and at a meeting held in 
the following March, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy in the chair, it was 
announced that about 4,o00/, had already been raised for the purpose 
of bringing women doctors from England, establishing a hospital 
and dispensary to be worked by them, and providing for the medical 
education of women at the Bombay Medical College, with scholar- 
ships as required. The committee were fortunate enough to induce 
Dr. Edith Pechey to accept the chief appointment in the proposed 
hospital, and before she landed in Bombay its foundation was laid 
with great éc/a¢ on the 22nd of November, 1883, by H.R.H. the 


6 Circular Memorandum, No. 4218, issued by the Madras Government, 1874. 
‘ 1 Lecture by Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B. B.S. Lond., at Madras, November 21, 1885. 
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Duke of Connaught, who remarked that ‘ the introduction of female 
medical practitioners into India is calculated to afford a needful 
relief to classes which have hitherto been almost entirely deprived 
of medical and surgical aid. . . . It affords me much gratification 
that my first public act in India should be performed on behalf of 
so excellent an object, one which her Majesty the Empress will 
most highly approve of.’ This, the Cama Hospital for Women and 
Children, was founded by the munificence of a Parsee gentleman, 
named Pestonjee Cama, and is now in full working order, with 
wards containing sixty beds, and an excellent staff of three 
thoroughly qualified medical women. It is a matter of interest that 
this is the first hospital in the Bombay Presidency that has been 
from the outset nursed entirely by trained English nurses, and that 
has attached to it a training school for nurses of all nations. The 
success of this department is due in great measure to the indefati- 
gable exertions of Lady Reay, wife of the governor of Bombay. The 
same medical staff has also charge of a dispensary, established by 
the liberality of a Mussulman gentleman, named Cumoo Suliman ; 
and the attendance here is simply enormous, for the report tells us 
that in 1885 no less than 5,998 new patients came for advice, with 
a total number of visits amounting to 27,429. 

A similar hospital ‘for caste and gosha women’ was established 
in Madras in 1885, under the auspices of Mrs. Grant Duff, and-the 
committee secured for it the services of Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B. Lond., 
who also undertook to lecture on midwifery to the women students. 
of the Medical College at Madras. .This hospital now contains about 
fifty beds, with a very large dispensary practice in connection. 

In August, 1185, the Countess of Dufferin, wife of the Viceroy, 
issued the prospectus of a ‘ National Association for Supplying Female 
Medical Aid to the Women of India,’ and stated that her Majesty 
had consented to be patron of the Association, which indeed owed 
its existence to her initiative, as she had personally commended the 
matter to Lady Dufferin’s attention before she left for India. It is 
impossible here to give any detailed account of the very large scope 
and aims of this Association, which can best be learned from its 
reports, and also from an excellent article written by Lady Dufferin 
herself on the subject. One of the most interesting features of the 
case is the rigidly non-proselytising character of the Association, 
which has received, as Lady Dufferin says, large sums of money from 
native gentlemen, who trust in the honour of its promoters that 
they shall not be employed in any way hostile to the national creeds. 
This principle, of course, makes it impossible for the Association to 
co-operate in any way with the Medical Missionary Societies, but it by 
no means precludes friendly relations between the promoters of the 
two movements, which have to some extent a common aim. 

8 Asiatic Quarterly Review, April 1886. ° 
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I cannot leave this branch of the subject without remarking that 
the immense size of the field now open in India, and the enormous 
number of medical women that would be required adequately to 
meet its needs, are in themselves conducive to the one great danger 
which to my mind threatens the best interests of the movement, if 
not, indeed, its very existence. With but fifty women on the 
British Register, it is of course quite impossible that the demands 
made by India can be filled up from their ranks alone; as a matter 
of fact I find that ten only of these registered women are available 
for this field. The main supply must for the present come from 
America, where medical women are numbered at least by hundreds, 
but no doubt here also the contingent at command falls short of the 
needs even of the present moment. An obvious and easy remedy 
unfortunately presents itself only too temptingly in the employment 
of women very imperfectly qualified for their work by an incomplete 
and insufficient education, and I am sorry to find that both Medical 
Missionary Societies and Lady Dufferin’s Association are in danger 
of falling into the pitfall in question. The ‘Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society’ is a notorious offender in this respect, for 
it appears that out of #ex women who, under its auspices, are doing 
more or less exclusively medical work (including even in some cases 
the sole charge of hospitals and dispensaries), but ome has received 
a complete medical education, terminating in a registrable qualifica- 
tion! The sister society (non-sectarian), which is, I think, now 
called the ‘ Zenana Bible and Medical Mission,’ has, I understand, on 
the contrary, distinguished itself by the wiser resolution to employ 
as medical missionaries none but fully qualified women; and, though 
this will no doubt for the moment limit its power of usefulness, I 
am sure that in the long run the wisdom of such action will be esta- 
blished. In the same way I think the National Association is com- 
mitting a very serious error by accepting partially qualified women, 
and especially the lower class of ‘ medical practitioners,’ educated at 
the Indian colleges with a much restricted curriculum, and placing 
them practically on an equal footing with the graduates of those same 
colieges, or of European schools, who have really had a thorough 
education.® I do not say that imperfectly educated women may 
never be usefully employed, but it should certainly be only in sub- 
ordinate positions, and by no means ina post of sole responsibility ; 
and this alike for the sake of those who may rely’on their professional 
skill, and for that of the credit of medical women at large. 

It is of course a separate and most important question, which 
cannot be adequately discussed here, whether it is possible or, indeed, 

9When women were admitted to the Madras Medical College in 1875, it was 
arranged, I think unfortunately, that they should have the option of studying for the 
ordinary M.D. degree, or for a ‘ Medical Practitioner’s Certificate,’ which represented a 
very inferior standard of education and attainment. 
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desirable that provision for the medical needs of the hundred millions 
of Indian women should be undertaken by amy voluntary agency ; 
and whether it ought not, in fact, to be made in connection with the 
Civil Service of this the most important dependency of our empire. 
This is the more worthy of consideration as the great majority of 
the patients are quite unable to pay remunerative fees, and the 
matter seems one rather for public than for private benevolence. If 
also medical women took their place on the Indian Medical Service 
we may be sure that proper regulations would be enforced, and no 
practitioners would be suffered to act without sufficient credentials. 

It will, of course, be self-evident that in the foregoing pages I 
have confined myself to narration only, and have not attempted to 
enter into any controversy with reference to the fundamental ques- 
tion of the desirability that women should, or should not, be educated 
in medicine. Any adequate discussion of this subject would require 
all the space allotted to the present paper; and at this moment I 
am content to address myself to those already interested in the 
matter, either because they know the real existence of a need that 
can be supplied by medical women only, or because they sympathise 
in the belief that every human being is entitled to perfect liberty of 
choice in the selection of his or her life-work.! Ido not propose 
now in any way to widen the scope of my paper, but merely in con- 
clusion to sum up the chief difficulties and dangers which still beset 
the movement whose history I have brought down briefly to the 
present time. 

1. The first difficulty lies in some remaining jealousy and ill-will 
towards medical women, on the part of a section (constantly diminish- 
ing, as I believe) of the medical profession itself. Some twenty 
years ago the professional prejudice was so deep and so widely spread 
that it constituted a very formidable obstacle, but it has been steadily 
melting away before the logic of facts; and now is, with a few ex- 
ceptions, rarely to be found among the leaders of the profession, nor 
indeed among the great majority of the rank and file, so far as can 
be judged by the personal experience of medical women themselves. 
Unfortunately it seems strongest just where it has least justification 
—viz. among the practitioners who devote themselves chiefly to mid- 
wifery and to the special diseases of women. The Obstetrical Society 
is, so far as I know, still of the same mind as when, in 1874, they 
excluded Dr. Garrett Anderson, a distinguished M.1). of Paris, from 
their membership; and the Soho Square Hospital for Women has 
never revoked its curt refusal to allow me to enter its doors, when, 

10 We deny the right of any portion of the species to decide for another portion, or 
any individual for another individual, what is, and what is not, their ‘ proper sphere.’ 
The proper sphere of all human beings is the largest and highest which they are able 


to attain to. What this is cannot be ascertained without complete liberty of choice. 
(Mrs. J. S. Mill.) 
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in 1878, I proposed to take advantage of the invitation issued in its 
Report to all practitioners who were specially interested in the cases 
for which the hospital is reserved. Sometimes this jealousy takes a 
sufficiently comic form. For instance, I received for two successive 
years a lithographed circular inviting me by name to send to the 
Lancet the reports of interesting cases that might occur in my 
dispensary practice; but when I wrote in response to this supposed 
offer of professional fellowship, I received by next post a hurried 
assurance from the editor that it was alla mistake, and that in fact 
the Lancet could not stoop to record medical experiences, however 
interesting, if they occurred in the practice of the inferior sex! 
Probably it will not require many more years to make this sort of 
thing ridiculous even in the eyes of those who are now capable of 
such puerilities. 

2. The second obstacle lies in the continued exclusion of women 
from the majority of our universities, and from the English Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Here also the matter may be left to 
the growth of public opinion as regards those existing bodies which 
do not depend upon the public purse ;- but it is time that Parliament 
should refuse supplies to those bodies whose sense of justice cannot 
be otherwise awakened, and it is certainly the duty of Government 
to see that no new charter is granted without absolute security for 
equal justice to students of both sexes. 

3. The third difficulty is that of finance. If women are to be 
excluded from public schools, and obliged, with great additional 
labour and expense, to make their own arrangements, it certainly 
seems not unreasonable that some modest share of public money 
should be assigned to them, and that a helping hand should be given, 
at least during the earliest years of probation. I quite agree that in 
the long run all medical schools should be self-supporting, and if the 
fees and the expenditure are properly balanced they are sure to be- 
come so eventually; but even then some kindly help will be always 
needed for individual students whose means are too slender to meet 
the full expenses of medical education. The number of scholarships 
and exhibitions founded for the benefit of young men cannot be easily 
told, and surely the claims of young women are not less valid or less 
pressing. The average wealth of women is less than that of man, and 
few fathers are as ready to spend money on professions for their 
daughters as for their sons. Less money is available for women 
students, and and their need of it is greater; for, while almost all endow- 
ments are reserved for them, more than average expense has to be 
incurred in making separate arrangements for women. Surely pub- 
lic money should not be altogether denied to them, nor should private 
generosity lose sight of the very considerable number of struggling 
women students, whose merits and whose energies are sadly in ex- 
cess of their available means. 
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4. But to my mind by far the most formidable danger, and the 
only one that need really alarm us, arises not from without but from 
within—from the professed, and probably sincere, friends of the move- 
ment itself. I refer to the threatened discredit of medical women by 
the introduction into their ranks of those who, refusing to go through 
the door into the sheepfold, are encouraged by well-meaning but 
ill-judging persons to climb up some other way, and who, therefore, 
cannot complain if they find themselves held as thieves and robbers, 
Not long after the foundation of the London School, it was found 
necessary to prevent the admission to it of foolish persons, who 
fancied that after taking ‘a few classes’ they might consider them- 
selves competent to practise as medical missionaries or otherwise ; 
and in order to do this a regulation was passed that every medical 
student must sign a declaration stating her intention to go through 
the whole course of study, with a view to admission to the National 
Register. The same rule is in force in Edinburgh, and therefore 
neither of the special schools for women can be held in any degree 
responsible if ill-educated women creep surreptitiously into the pro- 
fession. Unfortunately, provision has been made elsewhere for ‘ two 
years’ courses’ of instruction, and women are being sent out under 
the name of medical missionaries, who cannot possibly be duly 
qualified for the very serious responsibilities of practice. Every 
doctor who has gone through the ordinary four years’ course will 
testify that it has been all too short, and that not a day could be 
spared from it if even the most essential knowledge is to be secured ; 
and if this is so in this country, where opportunities of consultation 
with senior practitioners abound,, how much more is it the case in 
the East, where each medical woman is probably isolated in a far- 
away station, and must meet emergencies of life and death with no 
outside aid whatever? Let those who think differently ask themselves 


if they would be willing to trust the lives of their nearest and’ 


dearest in the hands of an average second year’s student of either 
sex; and, if they would not do so, whether they can be justified in 
foisting such deceptive assistance on dying natives, and making it 
their excuse that they desire the spread of the Christian. religion ? 
Is it not rather a case of 


Assist us to accomplish all our ends, 
And sanctify the means we take to get ’em? 


Let me quote on this subject the indignant protest uttered by 
Dr. Edith Pechey in her Inaugural Address delivered at the London 
School in 1878. 


I confess that I have been somewhat horrified to hear occasionally remarks from 
the supporters of medical missions, to the effect that a diploma is not necessary, 
that a full curriculum is superfluous—in fact, that a mere smattering is sufficient 
for such students. I cannot believe that such sentiments are held by the students 
themselves, and if there are any here to-day, I beg of you not for one moment to 
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give way to this idea. Is human life worth less in other lands, amongst people of 
another faith—or do such persons imagine that disease there is of a simpler nature, and 
that the heathen, like the wicked, are ‘not in trouble as other men’? . . . ‘Christian 
England’ is renowned in every land for her adulterated goods; let it not be said 
that, under the very guise of Christianity, the medical help she sends out is also an 
inferior article. Let it not be said of you hereafter, as was said of some medical 
missionaries more than one hundred years ago, ‘ The usual introduction and security 
of these missionaries is the pretence to the practice of physic, that in destroying 
bodies they may save souls,’1! but let your practice prove you a worthy member of 
the profession by saving life, or, where that is impossible, by lessening pain and 
smoothing the passage to the grave. 

Of course, unless the whole principle of medical legislation is 
wrong, the practice of medicine by imperfectly educated persons is 
always to be most earnestly deprecated ; but in the present case the 
special sting of the injury depends on this, that when disastrous 
results follow, as they are sure to do from such reckless intrusion 
into posts of the deepest responsibility, the blame of the consequent 
fatalities will be laid, not on the shameful imperfection of education 
in individual cases, which probably will not be known or realised 
by the public, but on the sex of the persons who are thus justly 
blamed ; and it will be said that the victims fell a sacrifice not to 
the exceptional and criminal ignorance of the individual, but to the 
mistaken idea of the practice of medicine 4y women; and it is 
therefore in the name of all my sisters in the profession that I desire 
most emphatically to record the above protest. 


SopHia JEX-BLakE, M.D. 


1 Discourses ou Inoculation, by La Condamine. Preface by translator (Maty) 


1755. 
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BRITISH MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 
IN AFRICA. 


TRY, my reader, to imagine yourself in the position of some weary 
African explorer, who is travelling through some little known part of 
the dark continent. You may be just quitting the slightly civilised 
coast-belt for the unknown and savage interior, and you may have 
sickened with the first touch of fever, and with all your enthusiasm 
for exploration you feel depressed and saddened at the snapping of 
all ties which bind you to the world of culture and comfort: your 
new tent is leaky and lets in the rain, or it fails to mitigate the 
blazing heat of noontide: your untried cook cannot at once acquire 
the art of producing a decent cuisine amid the exigencies of camp- 
cooking: the bread you are eating is perhaps four days old, a piteous 
relic of the pleasant sojurn spent at the house of your consul, or of 
some merchant compatriot in the coast-town whence you started. 

Or it may be that the circumstances under which you are travel- 
ling are somewhat different. You are at the end of some great 
journey, some expedition which has had its moments of exhilarating 
success, of wonderful discovery; but now the excitement is over, 
and is succeeded by a dull apathy that is almost despair: you no 
longer anticipate, with a joy that can scarcely be outwardly repressed, 
the pleasures which are about to reward your months of toil, priva- 
tion, and danger—the first night’s sleep in clean sheets, the first juicy 
steak and floury potatoes, the first visit to a theatre: you are weary 
of scanning in your mind’s eye the distinguished audience that is to 
listen in rapt attention while you describe your own exclusively dis- 
covered mountain, lake, river, tribe of cannibals, or new zoological 
species: you merely confine yourself to reflecting dully on the pro- 
babilities of reaching your destination alive, and to doubting whether, 
under any circumstances and especially the present ones, life is 
worth living. 

In either case, whether your work lies behind you, finished, of 
before you, to be accomplished, you jog along the narrow winding 
path, tired, ailing, heartsick, homesick; your sore and weary feet 
tripping over stocks and stones, your aching eyes bent on the 
ground but seeing nothing, your face scorched by the hot wind, your 
hands scratched by the grass blades that have to be continually 
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pushed aside in your dogged progress. Perhaps, even, you may be 
enduring worse discomfort; you may be drenched to the skin— 
macintosh notwithstanding—in some torrential downpour, and 
overweighted with your heavy, streaming rain-coat, you stagger along 
half-blindly through slushy mud and soaked vegetation. Then you 
hear your guide saying to some one, that he recognises the district— 
that the white man’s house is near at hand. ‘What white man?’ 
you apathetically ask, too weary to show an interest in anything. 
‘He be mission-man, them white man,’ the guide replies, and then 
if you only know this modern type of evangelist by tradition you 
will smile bitterly and say to yourself, ‘Oh! a missionary? H’m, 
I don’t feel much in a mood to pray or sing hymns just now.’ Then 
you continue plodding on in stupid resignation to whatever fate 
awaits you. 

We will suppose, to make this picture more effective, that it is 
now late afternoon. The sun—if it is the sun that has chiefly 
troubled you during the day’s march—is at last sinking behind an 
imposing clump of forest trees, and the fierce heat of noon is begin- 
ning to be tempered by the rising breeze... Or the murky rain clouds 
are drifting away in ragged, piled-up masses to the east, leaving a 
large space of the western heavens clear; and this expanse of open 
sky has become a pale lemon-yellow through the diffused misty 
glory of the declining sun. The surrounding country has a more 
pleasing appearance. Here and there in the distance are bright 
green and yellow patches diversifying the grey scrub and sombre 
forest, and these clearly indicate the existence of plantations, while the 
vicinity of man is proved by occasional puffs and spirals of blue smoke 
where the natives are burning weeds. ‘The path, too, is wider, 
clearer, and better cared for. The obtrusive wayside vegetation has 
been checked and no longer impedes your progress. Then you begin 
to meet occasional inhabitants of the distant unseen settlement— 
women with babies slung on their backs and earthen pitchers poised 
on their heads, on their way to the spring to obtain their evening’s 
supply of water; or men returning from the chase armed with 
long-barrelled, ancient-looking guns, spears, assegais, or clubs, and 
accompanied by several snarling curs, whose collars are hung with 
little bells. To your surprise, instead of plunging terror-stricken 
into the bush or assuming a defiant and hostile attitude, each native 
greets you politely with ‘’Morning! Goo’ morning!’ for they have 
learnt from the missionaries our matutinal salutation, which they 
indifferently make use of at all hours of the day and night. On 
each side of the widened road a straggling row of young plantain 
trees begins to make its appearance, evidently planted with the view 
of its forming ultimately a shady avenue; then, behind a wooden 
fence, appear thriving plantations of vegetables and hedges of pine- 
apples; and, at last, a turn in the road brings into view a garden of 
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flowers and flowering shrubs—blazing with brilliant masses of colour 
—and a long, low-built dwelling-house of two storeys, with white. 
washed walls, green window-shutters, and a wide overhanging roof 
of thatch which forms a verandah round the building. Behind the 
house are other dwellings of a humbler architecture more or les 
hidden with green shrubs and trees; and further in the background 
is a huge barn-like building, also whitewashed and with a thatched 
roof, but having about it an indefinably ecclesiastical air which at 
once suggests the idea that it is a church or chapel. 

As you are toiling up the red path towards the house, taking in 
all these details with slow and tired comprehension, there comes 
towards you, half-striding, half-running, a white man whose out- 
ward presentment is something like the building you have taken for 
a chapel—a sort of compromise between homely rusticity and eccle- 
siastical primness. Probably he wears a large, soft, grey felt hat 
with a broad brim, a crumpled white tie, a. long white clerical 
coat, cut close up to the neck, grey breeches and gaiters, and 
heavy boots. His face has homely features, but it is pleasantly lit 
up with an expression of hearty kindliness. Almost to a certainty, 
this individual wears the long, straight-haired, weedy beard and thin 
moustache, which are,characteristic of men whose disposition is simple- 
minded, emotional, and religious. His hand, which grasps and 
wrings your own with an almost painful cordiality,‘is large and red, 
with swollen veins and prominent tendons—the type of hand which 
the average artist in depicting Biblical scenes bestows on Moses, 
Samuel, Jeremiah, Joseph the carpenter, and Peter the fisherman. 
It is, however, a hand which can quickly and kindly. disembarrass 
you of your burdens. 

Behind your new acquaintance—who has introduced himself to 
you as the agent of some well-known British Protestant mission— 
follow half a dozen loutish boys, mostly clad in gay-coloured jerseys 
or shirts, with Manchester cottons round their lower limbs; one or 
two more favoured ones being hideously clothed in coats and trousers. 
These lads have lost the easy carriage and independent bearing of the 
unsophisticated native, and shuffle and slouch along in a lazy, loose- 
jointed manner that is a distinct irritation to a person of energetic, 
active temperament, and their semicircular grin as they lounge up 
to you with a loud greeting produces on your part an involuntary 
frown rather than answering smile. In a half-hearted manner they 
relieve your foremost porters of their burdens, and the straggling 
procession proceeds on its way up the red clay path, and through the 
flower-garden towards the house. It is probable that in the pretty 
porch, overgrown with the Grenadilla passion flower, the missionary’s 
wife awaits you, clasping and unclasping her hands, and letting her 
smile wax and wane as your slow approach through the garden gives 
her a slightly nervous feeling of conscious expectancy. Involuntarily 
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her hand goes to her throat—yes! the gold locket is there, she has 
not forgotten it. She glances at the little bouquet of flowers in her 
bosom—how quickly they are fading in the hot air! She smoothes 
the crumpled pale blue ribbons that give her homely dress an almost 
pathetic remembrance of former smartness; touches her hair to 
ascertain its smoothness; shakes out the limp folds of her skirt, 
clears her throat, calls up the smile again, now that you are close, 
and finally loses affectation when she takes your hand and gazes 
into your pale, tired, spiritless face, and in a burst of womanly pity 
bids you welcome, and hurries away to make arrangements for your 
comfort. 

When you have bathed and changed your clothes a pleasant 
languor succeeds your crushing fatigue. The missionary’s wife 
is busy in her household, devising additions to the evening meal; the 
missionary has excused himself, and is gone to wind up the school 
affairs, and dismiss the scholars from the chapel. You are left for a 
short time in not unwelcome solitude. As you sit in the porch, 
gazing dreamily on the glowing sunset, and inhaling the strong, sweet, 
mingled perfume of the daturas, frangipanis, oleanders, and lilies 
in the garden, your ears catch the shrill, clear voices of children 
singing five verses of an evening hymn. Were you with them in the 
building, the glib utterance, thin melody, and nasal twang of the 
performance would jar upop you; as it is, here, softened by distance, 
it strikes a sweet note in the unruffled harmony of your surroundings. 
From the native village, half-hidden among the tall umbrageous trees, 
which stand out in velvet blackness against the western sky, comes 
the faint murmur of voices, and an occasional laugh of the women and 
girls, returning with their pitchers from the spring, echoes pleasantly 
through the air. In the acacia hedge at the bottom of the garden 
a bulbul is piping and warbling his mellow notes. You feel en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of peace, which is doubly refreshing because 
of its contrast to the weary tenour of your past life. 

The loud clanging of the school bell disturbs your reverie. The 
missionary is once more at your side with many excuses for having 
for a brief while left you to your own devices. The evening meal is 
announced, and you follow your host to the dining-room, or, rather, 
the one large sitting-room of his house. Here, his wife, seated at 
the table before a large tea-tray, welcomes you to the repast, and 
perhaps adds a quite unnecessary apology for its character. As you 
unfold your clean napkin, you glance over the table and are quite 
satisfied with your present lot. There is, for instance, to open the 
repast, a tureen of good chicken-soup; and a cold pigeon-pie, a rolled 
tongue, sardines, and boiled eggs are other items. There are dishes 
of savoury white yams, of sweet potatoes, and golden slices of fried 
plantain. A superb pineapple imparts its fragrance to the mingled 
odours of the steaming tea and the savoury broth. Little glass 
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dishes of luscious jams and sweet biscuits fill up spare gaps in 
between the pidces de resistance, and it is probable that a few bright 
flowers in a slender vase give a grace to the outspread meal which 
cleary indicates feminine supervision. While your thoughts and 
your gaze are wandering thus, you see your hostess suddenly pause 
in the tea-outpouring, and lower her head and clasp her hands, 
while your host, who has once or twice endeavoured to arrest your 
attention, rises somewhat bashfully and pronouces a brief benedic- 
tion on the repast. Then, this duty over, he serves and carves and 
cuts with a will. If you are a man of any tact and desire to ad- 
minister a little harmless flattery to your kind hosts, you will com- 
pliment your hostess on her delicious tea. Then she will tell you of 
the difficulties which attend the procuring of fresh milk in Africa, 
and of how, in her case, these difficulties have been met and con- 
quered. She will enumerate her nanny-goats, and describe the 
vagaries of her half-wild cow. And you must especially dwell on the 
excellence of the cold pigeon-pie. This will no doubt elicit from 
your hostess the avowal—with a little blushing—that she herself 
made it. Her husband shot the pretty green fruit-pigeon—* poor 
little things ! it seems a shame, doesn’t it ?’—and she made the pie- 
crust. ‘ You know, the native girls can learn to cook most things, 
but they never can be taught to make pastry, so I always go into 
the kitchen and do it myself.’ 

When the meal is over, you are doubtless made to take the 
easiest chair, and having surreptitiously removed lumpy anti- 
macassar worked in Berlin wools, you really feel permeated with 
comfort, while gratitude for the kindness shown you lends, or ought 
to lend, a brighter look to your eyes and a more sympathetic tone 
to your voice. The missionary’s wife has taken up some work to 
occupy her fingers. She may, alas! be making another Berlin wool 
antimacassar, or perhaps she has reached the higher stage of crewel- 
work ; or it may be that she is sewing dainty garments for a large 
doll—as ‘you think at first, until you divine another and more serious 
purpose. Her husband, out of politeness, is sitting idle with his 
hands before him, trying to make conversation; but if you question 
him adroitly, you will soon find out that he has some hobby that he 
rides, some favourite pursuit that he follows in his leisure time. 
Perhaps it is the study of the native language, and on your express- 
ing an encouraging interest he will bring out delightedly his bulky 
manuscript vocabularies and chatter to you of prefixes and suffixes 
and infixes, of clicks and nasals, guttural labials, aspirated sibilants, 
and faucal sounds—all the cacophony of barbarous tongues. Or you 
will discover that his passion is entomology, and a very little persua- 
sion will induce him to open his boxes and tins, redolent of camphor, 
and to fetch down from his study-shelves his spirit-jars, and to 
display before your somewhat wearied gaze a bewildering collection 
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of insect forms—beetles big as mice, and gorgeously clad in golden- 
green and chestnut-brown, tiny jewel-like beetles caught in the 
calyces of orchids, fantastic longicorns, clumsy scarabs, lovely chafers, 
brilliant cantharids, all the coleopterous forms of the surrounding 
district. He will recall your wandering attention to a marvellous 
mantis, mimicking a large green leaf to perfection or assuming 
exactly the form and appearance of a dry branching twig. He will 
show you butterflies from the forest which when their wings are 
folded can scarcely be distinguished from a dead leaf, or other 
splendid papitionide of the tropics not afraid to exhibit their 
beauties openly, and revelling in the. display of brilliant colours, 
attractive markings, and eccentric shapes. Then will follow for your 
inspection rows of bugs, scarlet and green, yellow and black; repul- 
sive cicadas with huge stupid heads and disgusting fat bodies, 
giving a nasty oily odour which even the camphor cannot suppress ; 
dapper-looking grasshoppers, neatly and prettily coloured; and 
dragon-flies with gauzy wings, some purple-blue, some orange, others 
umber-brown or crimson. 

If you are not reviewing insects.or discussing languages, you 
may be turning over portfolios of dried plants, in which perhaps a 
touch of Jourgeois taste obtrudes, the ‘pretty’ leaves of begonias 
or the delicate fronds of lycopodiums being neatly gummed into 
albums, or it is birds that the missionary shoots and skins, or 
geological specimens that he collects, or he may even concentrate 
his interest exclusively within the narrow domain of spiders or land- 
shells. Whatever his hobby may be, having once started him off, it 
is hard to arrest him, and with the best intentions you find yourself 
after a while arduously acting an interest you cease to feel and 
paralysing the muscles of your jaws with suppressed yawns. The 
missionary’s wife detects your fatigue. Long use has accustomed 
her to regard her husband’s favourite pursuit with indulgent un- 
concern; so rising, and gathering her needlework together, she says, 
‘John’ (most missionaries are called John or Robert, and their 
wives Carrie or Lottie), ‘it is time for prayers; I am sure Mr. So- 
and-so must be tired.’ So the obedient husband assents, puts 
away with a sigh his manuscripts or his collections, and goes out- 
side into the verandah to ring the bell. Then he returns with a 
solemn face, gets down his big Bible and seats himself in the arm- 
chair at the head of the table. Presently there is a whispering, 
giggling, and shuffling in the passage, and jin come the loutish boys 
you have seen before. They are lugging along some wooden forms, 
which they place in the room near the door. Then they retreat and 
return again, this time bearing piles of Bibles and paper-covered 
hymn-books. They are followed by a small number fof lollopy 
girls, some clad in loose garments like shorts nightgowns, -a few 
bearing still an appearance of being but half-reclaimed and in their 
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savage innocence scorning to hide their virginal beauty in a frowsy 
gown, while the draping of the bright cottons round their limbs 
and heads retains an element of innate good taste which the older, 
more civilised girls have lost. These latter, too, are oppressed with 
a sense of self-consciousness at the sight of a stranger, and alternately 
glance at you with sidelong, languishing looks, and then make you 
the subject of sniggering whispers among themselves, until they are 
checked by a stern look from their mistress, which makes their eyes 
drop with one accord on their open Bibles. 

The missionary firsts reads a chapter from the Scriptures—probably 
it will strike you as an inappropriate one, for, as he will afterwards tell 
you, he is ‘going through’ the Bible in his evening readings, taking 
genealogies, levitical ordinances, and obscure prophecies as they come, 
unheeding as to the arousing of his hearers’ interest. The boys and 
girls spell through the reading apathetically, flop down noisily to the 
succeeding prayer, and only show interest in the hymn. This is just 
the point where you yourself feel ill at ease. The reading of the Bible 
has been in English and the prayer also, but the hymn is translated 
into the native tongue, though it is sung to a thoroughly familiar air. 
You feel supremely ridiculous as you try, in a quavering voice, to 
sing five verses of—-what appears to you—mere gibberish, to the 
tune of ‘Jerusalem the golden.’ At the end of the second verse, 
you probably give it up and accompany the rest with a solemn 
hum. The benediction succeeds the hymn, and is itself succeeded by 
a loud rude Amen from the boys and girls; after which everyone 
rises from their knees with a sense of relief; the youths drag out 
the forms again, the maidens bob and curtsey, and each with shrill 
monotony yelps out, ‘Good night, ma’am; good night, sah,’ to which 
your host and hostess reply, with wearisome punctiliousness, ‘ Good 
night, Amelia; good night, Florence; good night, Susanna; good 
night, Rebecca,’ and so on to the end of the list. Then you stand for a 
few minutes purposeless, gazing at the prints of Bible subjects hung 
round the walls, staring vacantly at your hostess’s sewing machine, 
opening the gift-books on the table, or softly trying the wheezy 
harmonium with one finger and an intermittent pressure on the 
pedals. The missionary’s wife, who has just been with her servants 
to ascertain that all your requirements in your bedroom have been 
anticipated, returns and bids you good night with a kindly worded 
wish that you may benefit by your night’s rest. You chat a few 
minutes longer with your host and then repair to your bedroom, 
where you will be sure to find a comfortable bed and a shelf of 
books, with one of which—generally a profusely illustrated work 
with mildly interesting letter-press, which has come out in monthly 
parts—you beguile the moments till sleep comes to close your tired 
eyelids. 

Perhaps in the morning you awake, ill with the threatened fever. 
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Sick, dazed, and trembling, you attempt to dress, but your host, who 
is learned in the treatment of such maladies, insists on your return- 
ing to bed, where for days to come you toss and rave, while the vul- 
ture death approaches in ever-narrowing circles, until, by patient 
nursing, thoughtful care, unwearying attention, the missionary and 
his wife have conquered the disease, and restored you to health. Or, 
more probably, the first night’s quiet rest under a rain-tight roof, 
the good food and cheering kindness of your evening’s entertainment at 
the mission, have successfully dispelled the incipient malady, and at 
the clanging of the school-bell you awake from slumber, to find your- 
self light-hearted and full of energy, braced by this little interlude 
of comfort to face with stout determination the solitude of the 
wilderness. 

Your host and hostess are loth to part with you, and before you 
go, you must, in very grace, inspect the church or chapel and the 
schools; call up all your powers of acting, and simulate delight while 
the school children sing a simple English glee, and ‘God save the 
Queen ;’ look over and make intelligent remarks about their speci- 
mens of handwriting ; listen with wonder to their efforts in mental 
arithmetic. You may find it hard to take an interest in or suppress 
a repugnance for the hulking youths and plump girls, who instead of 
being, as they ought to be—engaged in hard, wholesome, manual 
labour, are dawdling and yawning over slate and primer, and in whose 
faces sensual desires struggle for expression with hypocritical sancti- 
moniousness; but the little children, the little, naked, bright-eyed 
children just captured from the village, and now demurely ranged in 
rows, solemnly picking out and wrongly naming cardboard A’s and B’s , 
and C’s—you surely can find no difficulty in loving them, and saying 
something to encourage the missionary’s wife, whose pets they are ? 
The school inspection over, you yield to very pressing invitations 
and stay to an early luncheon, after which your host starts you on 
the right road to your next destination, and your hostess slips some 
dainty package of eatables into your satchel. 

It is well that you should leave the mission before your gratitude 
has time to dissolve in the discontented air of Africa. If you are de- 
tained by illness, or accept for any length of time the ungrudging hos- 
pitality of the missionary and his wife, you will infallibly begin to 
criticise. You will discover that your host holds narrow-minded views 
about evolution, your hostess’s ideas will seem very limited, and you 
will remark to yourself how her figure and her complexion must have 
suffered from the climate. The long evening hymn in the native 
language will become insupportable, and you will feign illness to escape 
it. Susannah and Florence, Rebecca and Amelia, will lose all shyness 
and tend to becomé alarmingly familiar. The native catechist, with 
his profane display of religious phrases, his sleek broadcloth and his 
coarsely sensual face, will inspire a dislike and contempt difficult to 
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conceal. But a protracted stay at the mission will also convince you of 
the earnest sincerity of purpose which inspires the missionary and his 
wife. It will show you how the pursuit of an exalted idea can clothe an 
inherently commonplace nature with unconscious poetry and pathos. 
And you will also learn that the life of these modern evangelists in 
Africa is full of disappointment, danger, and monotonous discomfort. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing sketch to give an idea— 
perhaps a crude, but in the main a true one—of the typical British 
Protestant missionary as you encounter him in his field of work. I 
have taken an average type for description. There are, of course, 
extremes in this as in every class of men. There are some—I have 
met very few, I am thankful to say—who are mere ignorant, offen- 
sive fanatics; there are others, coming from the great English 
Universities, who are highly cultured, most accomplished gentlemen, 
not without a certain Jesuitical flavour which is far from displeasing. 
But the great bulk of British missionaries in Africa answer more or 
less to the type lightly portrayed in the first part of this article. 
They are neither the emotional, high-souled, ecstatic saints, as unwise 
old ladies imagine them and missionary journals depict them; nor 
the canting, unctuous hypocrites, living a life of slothful ease on 
money obtained by false pretences, as described in bygone carica- 
tures and even occasionally asserted by ignorant satirists of the 
present day. In that commonplace period of modern history—the 
reign of the Jourgeoisie—from 1840 to 1860, the palmy days of 
Exeter Hall, when eminent philanthropists led unreasoning mobs of 
weak-brained men and silly women to rave about the. emancipation 
of the negro and his immediate conversion to their own narrow, 
tupid form of Christianity; then, no doubt, the canting, ignorant, 
fulsome type of missionary might be met with, and be found not 
soverdrawn in the satires of the day. Read the contemporary 
pamphlets of philanthropic societies, the sectarian journals, and 


religious gift-books for the young, and you will see that Dickens 


wrote-no caricature in his description of Mrs. Jellyby’s associates 
and the mission of Borrioboola-Gha. 

But that phase of the work and type of worker have passed away. 
Unreasoning enthusiasm has given place to careful, deliberate 
organisation. The man who wishes to go out as a missionary now 
for any one of the recognised British missions must be properly 
qualified for his work. Unless he has studied at a university he will 
probably have to enter one of the missionary colleges supported by 
the sect to which belongs the mission he is seeking to enter, and 
here he will undergo a careful training and course of study adapted 
to the work he is to undertake. He will certainly be examined 
medically as to his fitness to stand the climate of the country where 


he is destined to labour. We will suppose, for the purpose. of this - 


article, that he is proceeding to Africa, having passed all, his_ tests 
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successfully and being pronounced spiritually, mentally, and physi- 
cally fit for his career. Most likely he has become engaged to be 
married before starting, and it is arranged that his future helpmeet 
shall follow him to Africa in a year’s time and there join him in his 
work. For the first few months after he arrives at his new sphere 
of action he is put under the charge of an older missionary,* who 
initiates him into the nature of his work and his mode of life. 
Whilst he remains a bachelor and a novice, his salary is probably 
about one hundred and fifty or one hundred and eighty pounds a 
year. After he is married it is increased to about two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and if he attains to the position of senior member and 
superintendent of the mission, it may in time rise to as much as 
four hundred. Of course, this does not exactly apply to Church of 
England missions, which are under bishops and archdeacons, and 
whose higher officers receive larger stipends than those mentioned, 
though even in these cases the pay is relatively small. In the 
majority of British missions the Society bears all the costs connected 
with the maintenance, travelling expenses, and housing of their 
agents when in active work. 

In most instances missionaries are distinctly encouraged by the 
societies who employ them to marry and take their wives out to live 
with them in Africa. I only know of one Protestant mission that 
directly approves of celibacy. The others say, ‘It is not good for 
mani to live alone,’ and I believe they consider marriage to be a 
better security for morality than vows of celibacy. Undoubtedly for 
the man it is a solace and a stay to be accompanied by his wife—it 
is better for his health, comfort, and disposition. A celibate, young 
and in the prime of manhood, is prone to be restless and discontented, 
or to find a consolation which arouses scandal. Married to a wife of 
his ‘own nation and rank, his whole career may be different. He is 
happy, contented, pure-minded, and disposed—by the very fact of 
having made his home there—to devote himself with greater hearti- 
ness to his work in Africa: in fact the married missionary becomes 
more or less the missionary-colonist, a result which the parent society 
is desirous to obtain. Again, it is indisputable that a married man 
has far more influence among the natives. To the African mind, 
celibacy is either an unnatural or dishonourable condition, provoking 
suspicion or contempt. The man-missionary, moreover, if he is to 
avoid the breath of scandal, must have as little to do with the 
native women-folk as possible. Yet in the interests of his work it 
is quite as—it is perhaps more—important that the women should be 
instructed as the men. As mothers and wives they wield an in- 
fluence for good and bad that it is hard to overrate. From an evan- 
gelistic point of view women are needed for missionaries as well as 
men. The Roman Catholic Church recognises this fact by establish- 
ing nuns in Africa where she has placed her colonies of missionary 
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priests. But in her case the difficulties which perplex her Protestant 
rivals are eluded—her propagandists neither marry nor are given 
in marriage. 

There is one Anglican mission I know of, in which the men and 
women workers generally devote themselye, to a life of celibacy. 
But, somehow, I have always noticed that sooner or later the younger 
members of the mission felt themselves called to other spheres 
of work wherein marriage was not incompatible with a devout 
life. Is it the craving for a home, for a family hearth,~ that 
renders English people so averse to a single life? There is much, 
therefore, to be said not only in excuse but: also in favour of 
missionaries’ wives sharing their husbands’ work in Africa. At the 
same time, it is impossible to conceal the many drawbacks to the 
healthy happy life of a married white woman in a barbarous country 
with a sickly and tropical climate. 

A blithe, pretty English girl, with the wild-rose bloom on her 
cheek, arrives in Africa and espouses her missionary husband ; or, it 
may be, they are married in England and make the voyage out 
their honeymoon. Everything in her new life is a shock to her 
mental and physical system. The unvarying, enervating heat, and 
the enforced changes in her mode of dress; the strange, tropical 
nature, overpowering at first sight with its luxuriance and its 
amazing growths; the different kind of food, and even the altered 
manner of passing the hours of ‘daylight; sometimes, too, the total 
absence of any kindred society of her own sex—all these new ex- 
periences united form a complete reversal of her -previous life, 
and must at first react on her physical organisation. Then, too, 
think of a modest girl who has been hitherto shielded with such 
jealous care from contact with anything coarse or impure, so 
that she has, in fact, grown up stupidly innocent: think of her 
suddenly thrust into a barbarous country where the inhabitants 
are naked and not ashamed, and where they exhibit a wanting 
knowledge of decency which to her English prudery must appear 
horribly indecent ; where, too, the women among whom she has come 
to minister will, when she understands their language, talk glibly to 
her of matters that the most depraved of her sex in her own country 
would hesitate to mention; consider the effect of this ordeal on a 
mind innocent of evil, and you will realise that this unwholesome 
experience must necessarily be acquired at the cost'of a certain loss 
of delicacy, and that just as the fresh bloom of the English complexion 
disappears in the hot, exhausting climate, so this rude contact with 
coarse animal natures and their unrestrained display of animal 
instincts tends imperceptibly to blunt a modest woman’s susceptibili- 
ties, and even, in time, to tinge her own thoughts and language with 
an unintentional coarseness. 

But these already recited disadvantages apply even more forcibly 
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to single than to married women, if they are to be urged as argu- 
ments against woman’s work in African missions. It is, however, in 
the wedded state that women meet with the most serious obstacles 
to their well-being, in the life they are usually called upon to 
lead in Africa. The natural—I might say, without flippancy, in 
the case of missionaries, the inevitable—corollary of marriage is the 
begetting of children. Missionary stations, from their very raison 
@ étre, are not usually established in Europeanised cities, or settle- 
ments, possessing medical men and most of the resources of civi- 
lisation; they are, on the contrary, often isolated in the midst 
of barbarism. The missionary-man has generally acquired a 
smattering of medical knowledge; that is to say, he can treat the 
ordinary African fevers with intelligence, can cure a colic, arrest 
dysentery, and heal ulcers, but he knows nothing of midwifery. 
When his wife’s time is close at hand he has to choose between 
sending her on a long and tiring journey (the vicissitudes of which 
may kill her) or keeping her in her own home and trusting to 
Providence and native midwives to afford her a safe deliverance. 
His wife, also, in her dread of travelling at this critical time, prefers 
to lie-in at her own home. So the matter is settled. Her hour comes 
in her time of pain and travail ; there is no tender, comforting mother 
at hand, nor even a kindly, experienced matron, ready to soothe and 
encourage, only a stupid, useless man, able to do little beyond wring 
his hands in impotent distress, and pray. Perhaps she suffers agonies 
with the clumsy services of a hideous old negress-hag; perhaps she 
dies—dies with her little baby that has scareely lived; or it may be 
that she survives, to pass the rest of her days a languid invalid, while 
the child for whose birth she has paid so dearly lingers through a 
sickly infancy and then fades away. 

In writing these lines I am _ not describing a supposititious cir- 
cumstance ; the description applies, with sufficient accuracy, to several 
actual cases which have come within my personal knowledge. From 
what I know and have heard, I am led to believe that more mis- 
sionaries’ wives have died in Africa from childbirth or from maladies 
attendant on that state than from any other cause. An honest exa- 
mination of missionary records will, I am sure, confirm this opinion. 
Yet I cannot bring myself to condemn missionaries theoretically for 
marrying and taking their wives out to live with them in Africa, 
because, under favourable circumstances, the united influence of the 
married couple is productive of better results among uncivilised 
people than the partial suasion of single individuals. Nevertheless, 
it seems to me undeniable at the present time that the governing 
authorities of Missionary Societies might, with advantage, exercise 
a little control over the matrimonial arrangements of their agents. 
They should ascertain that the wife, or the fiancée, is physically 
fitted for an African life before they sanction her husband's intention 
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to establish his wife with him in Africa. Young married women, 
too, ought not to be aflowed to live far in the interior, or at any 
place where medical aid is not easily accessible. And if the 
Missionary Society approves of and recommends the marriage of its 
employés, it should provide the means by which the employés’ 
wives may be enabled to frequently repair to. Europe for the benefit 
of their health. 

When it first became apparent that the evangelisation of Africa 
by means of white men was marked by such a terrible loss of life— 
for in the earlier times of African missions the mortality was much 
greater than in these days of ampler knowledge—the idea arose that 
the same end might be attained, with less sacrifice, by raising up 
teachers, evangelists, and pastors from among the natives themselves. 
This idea, theoretically a good one, was taken up with enthusiasm. 

A negro bishop was consecrated, negro archdeacons were ordained, 
a large ministry of negro clergy was formed for service in Western 
Africa. Almost every mission working in the dark continent began 
to employ natives of their own training as schoolmasters, catechists, 
readers, and deacons. Just as, about the same time, commerce was 
to be developed between the white trader on the coasts and the 
natives of the interior by means of negro commercial travellers, 
‘linguisteiros,’ and middle-men, so, in like manner, the Christian 
religion was to be spread among those that sat in darkness by the 
zealous efforts of negro evangelists, who were to radiate ‘in their 
proselytising paths from a few well-chosen centres on the coast 
presided over by white. men. But in neither career, evangelistic. 
nor commercial, did the native helpers prove a success. In both 
cases have white men found that the negro ally was a broken reed. 
I régret to say that with a few—very rare—exceptions those native 
African pastors, teachers, and catechists whom I have met have been 
all, more or less, bad men. They attempted to veil an unbridled 
immorality with an unblushing hypocrisy and a profane display of 
‘mouth ’-religion which, to an honest mind, seemed even more 
disgusting than the immorality itself. While it was apparent that 
not one particle of true religion had made its way into their gross 
minds, it was also evident that the spririt of sturdy manliness which 
was present in their savage forefathers found no place in their false, 
cowardly natures. These are strong words, but they are not written 
down without reflection. The exceptions to whom these strictures 
do not apply it would be invidious to name, but I might mention 
that they are men of an altogether different stamp to the half-taught 
Native teacher, and have,-themselves, received their education and 
training in England. 

I trust it will be observed that in expressing these condemnatory 
views I have abstained from arbitrarily associating the colour of a 
missionary’s skin with the worth of his character. I draw attention 
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to this reserve, because some of the best, hardest working, mos 
satisfactory and sensible missionaries I have known have been West 
Indians—in colour as dark as the Africans they had come to teach, 
but in goodness of heart and mind-capacity fully equal to their 
European colleagues. But then these men were several generations 
removed from the uncivilised negro, and were as much strangers to 
Africa and African habits as the average European. 

The fact is that it takes at least three generations before any 
clear appreciation of the principles of morality, truth, gratitude, and 
honour can penetrate the intellect and curb the instincts of a negro. 
Nor in this disadvantage is he singular among the backward races of 
man. The same statement applies equally to the Red Indian, the Poly- 
nesian, or the Papuan. You cannot in a year or two convert a wolf 
into a sheep-dog nor a skulking jackal into a black-and-tan terrier ; 
you cannot even effect this change in the one individual, no matter 
how long he may live: the result can only be obtained by generations 
of transmitted culture induced by constant restraint and careful edu- 
cation. Even then, when the bulk of your subjects are firmly esta- 
blished in their new mode of life, and breed true, there will be an 
occasional disappointing reversion. A young sheep-dog will take to 
worrying sheep, or a black-and-tan terrier be detected killing fowls. 

It is not on the spread of Christianity that African missions can 
at present base their claims to our gratitude, respect, or support. 
Judged from a purely Christian point of view, they have not been 
successful. In many important districts where they have been at 
work for twenty years they can scarcely number in honest statistics 
twenty sincere Christians, that is to say, twenty natives understand - 
ing in any degree the doctrines or dogmas they have been taught, 
and striving to shape their conduct to their new principles. In 
other parts of Africa, principally British possessions, where large 
numbers of nominal Christians exist, their religion is discredited by 
numbering among its adherents all the drunkards, liars, rogues, and 
unclean livers of the colony. In the oldest of our West African 
possessions all the unrepentant Magdalenes of the chief city are 
professing Christians, and the most notorious one in the place would 
boast that she never missed going to church on a Communion Sunday. 

It is not at all rare, either, to find negro Christians who have 
grafted the new religion upon the old beliefs, and who retain side 
by side with an implicit faith in their gross conception of the Deity 
an almost equally respectful credence in a very real devil, a lurk- 
ing fear of the malicious acts of evil spirits, and an unwavering, 
though concealed, belief in the powers of necromancy and witchcraft. 
Only a short while ago I met with the case of a native catechist who 
had been for some ten years in the employment of a well-known 
Christian mission. This man was in most respects a very quiet, 
decent sort of a fellow, less hypocritical than many of his kind. 
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Nevertheless, having had a run of bad luck with the livestock of his 
little farm, he got an idea into his mind that a certain fellow-Chris- 
tian, a washerwoman, had ‘ witched’ him. He laid a charge against 
her to this effect before the European agent of the mission. At 
first he was laughed at, then remonstrated with, and at last ‘sus- 
pended from church membership,’ but he still clung obstinately to 
his idée fixe, and eventually so worked on the poor washerwoman’s 
feelings by his charges and denunciations that in order to clear her- 
self she consented to go with him before a native ‘ doctor’ and 
undergo the ordeal of drinking an infusion of poisonous bark. She 
survived her dose, and then very sensibly went and exposed her 
tormentor at the mission. He was promptly expelled, and after- 
wards, I believe, became a native clerk in a trading-station. 

About two years ago, in one of the rivers of the Niger delta, a 
quarrel broke out among the natives of a quasi-Christian settlement. 
From words, the newly converted came to blows, and not a few were 
slain; the remnant of the defeated faction taking to flight. The 
victors who remained on the field then cooked and ate the bodies of 
their fallen enemies, committing this act of cannibalism in the belief 
that a man whose body is eaten loses his immortal soul. Thus 
these negro Christians carried out in a radical manner the extermina- 
tion of their enemies, body, soul, and spirit. As a punishment, their 
native pastor announced that they were ‘suspended from all church 
privileges.’ 

If the immediate success of British missionaries in spreading 
their religion over barbarous Africa be doubtful, if the average type 
of their converts seem an unsatisfactory product of so much labour 
and expenditure of lives and wealth, it is, on the other hand, consoling 
to reflect on the immense services which missionary enterprise has 
rendered to Africa, to the world at large, and to Great Britain in 
particular. When the history of the great African states of the 
future comes to be written, the arrival of the first missionary will, 
with many of these new nations, be the first historical event in their 
annals. Allowing for the matter-of-fact and strictly realistic character 
of historical analysis in the twentieth century, this pioneering pro- 
pagandist will nevertheless assume somewhat of the character of a 
Quetzalcoatl—_of one of those strange, half-mythical personalities 
which figure in the legends of old American empires, the beneficent 
being who introduces art and manufactures, implements of hus- 
bandry, edible fruits, medical drugs, cereals, and domestic animals. 

To British missionaries and not to British traders many districts 
of tropical Africa owe the introduction of the orange, lime, and 
mango, of the cocoa-nut palm, the cacao-bean, and the pineapple. 
Improved breeds of poultry, pigeons, many useful vegetables and 
beautiful garden-flowers have been and are being taken further and 
further into the poorly endowed regions of barbarous Africa by these 
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emissaries of Christianity. It is they, too, who in many cases 
have first taught the natives carpentry, joinery, masonry, tailoring, 
cobbling, engineering, book-keeping, printing, and European cookery ; 
to say nothing of reading, writing, arithmetic, and a smattering of 
general knowledge. Almost invariably it has been to British 
missionaries that the natives of interior Africa have owed their first 
acquaintance with the printing-press, the steam-boat, and the saw- 
mill. Most of the great lakes and rivers of this little-known con- 
tinent have been navigated in the first instance by the steamers of 
British missionary societies, which may now be seen plying on 
Tanganyika, and Nyassa, on the Upper Congo, the Niger, Binué, and 
Zambesi. 

Is it of no account, do you think, is it productive of no good 
effect in the present state of Africa, that certain of our fellow- 
countrymen—men and women possessed of at least an elementary 
education, and impelled by no greed of gain or unworthy motive— 
should voluntarily locate themselves in the wild parts of this unde- 
veloped quarter of the globe, and, by the very fact that they live in 
a European manner, in a house of European style, surrounded by 
European implements, products, and adornments, should open the 
eyes of the brutish savages, to the existence of a higher state of 
culture, and prepare them for the approach of civilisation? I am 
sure my readers will agree with me that it is as the preparer of the 
white man’s advent, as the mediator between the barbarian native 
and the invading race of rulers, colonists, or traders, that the mis- 
sionary earns his chief right to our consideration and support. He 
constitutes himself informally the tribune of the weaker race, and 
though he may sometimes be open to the charges of indiscretion, 
exaggeration, and partiality in his support of his dusky-skinned 
clients’ claims, yet without doubt he has rendered real services to 
humanity in drawing extra-colonial attention to many a cruel abuse 
of power, and by checking the ruthless proceedings of the unscrupu- 
lous pioneers of the white invaders. ’ 

Indirectly, and almost unintentionally, missionary enterprise has 
widely increased the bounds of our knowledge, and has sometimes 
been the means of conferring benefits on science, the value and extent 
of which itself was careless to appreciate and compute. Huge is ethe 
debt which philologists owe to the labours of British missionaries in 
Africa! By evangelists of our own nationality nearly two hundred 
African languages and dialects have been illustrated by grammars, 
dictionaries, vocabularies, and translations of the Bible. Many of 
these tongues were on the point of extinction, and have since be- 
come extinct, and we owe our knowledge of them solely to the mis- 
sionaries’ intervention. Zoology, botany, and anthropology, and most 
of the other branches of scientific investigation have been enriched 
by the researches of missionaries, who have enjoyed unequalled oppor- 
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tunities of collecting in new districts; while commerce and coloni- 
sation have been so notoriously guided in their extension by the 
information derived from patriotic emissaries of Christianity that 
the negro potentate was scarcely unjust when he complained that 
‘first came the missionary, then the merchant, and then the man- 
of-war.’ 

There are some ‘nine British Protestant missionary societies 
engaged in Christianising Africa. The yearly income of these cor- 
porations ranges from 250,000/. in the case of the richest, to 10,000/. 
in that of the poorest. Collectively, they spend annually on Africa about 
200,000/. Their energy, activity, and wealth united form an imposing 
force, which is powerful for good and ill, and which to those who shape 
our destinies is far fram being ‘une guantité négligeable.’ It is a 
force which, in the past, despite many errors of judgment and foolish 
prejudices, effected greater changes for the better in the condition 
of savage Africa than armies and navies, conferences and treaties, 
have yet done. For missionary enterprise in the future I see a great 
sphere of usefulness—work to be done in the service of civilisation 
which shall rise superior to the mere inculeation of tedious, barren 
dogmas; work which shall have for its object the careful education 
and kindly guardianship of struggling, backward peoples; work which, 


in its lasting effects on men’s minds, shall be gratefully remembered 
by the new races of Africa when the sectarian fervour which prompted 
it shall have long been forgotten. 


H. H. JOHNSTON. 





HOW TO SOLVE THE IRISH LAND 
QUESTION. 


In the Northern legend we learn how the great god Thor, anxious to 
display his strength to Utgard Loki and his giants, essayed to lift 
from the ground the king’s grey cat. Straining with all his might, 
he only succeeded in raising a single paw from the ground. But 
when the glamour of magic was removed, he knew the true nature 
of the task he had undertaken. The grey cat of King Loki was no 
other than the great Midgard Serpeng which circled the founda- 
tions of the solid earth; not even. the mighty strength of the 
immortal could unclinch its tremendous folds. And the Scandinavian 
story is not without its moral in these matter-of-fact days. A good 
many people there are in this country who at one time or another 
have made mistakes no less serious than that into which the red- 
bearded hero of Asgard allowed himself to fall. 

Among the number of those who have so erred are assuredly to 
be found the authors of the three Irish Land Acts of 1870, 1882, and 
1887. These well-meaning politicians have all worked conscien- 
tiously, they have worked terribly hard, they have put an un- 
paralleled amount of energy into their operations, they have even 
shaken the political world not a little; but the great coils at which 
they were straining and tugging have not budged. There they were, 
and there they remain. The Irish land difficulty is untouched. 
The times are altered, but the eternal verities remain the same, 
Politicians tug and strain, and hope to see the great monster come up. 
If they knew that it was made fast by indissoluble links to the un- 
shakable foundations of the universe of law and reason, they would 
perhaps stop tugging, and set about some more useful business 
better adapted to their strength. 

When Mr. Gladstone talked about banishing political economy 
to Jupiter and Saturn, there were not wanting adorers who recognised 
in the saying a brilliant and original quality, and who argued success 
for a project which could be defended by such wise and witty phrases. 
But the laws of political economy have not really gone to Jupiter or 
Saturn; on the contrary, they have remained exactly where they were, 
as indeed we are beginning to find out to our cost. 

Both Mr. Gladstone’s Land Acts were, of course, like most of his 
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other healing measures, absolutely final, conclusive, and all-sufficing 
at the time they were passed. This year, following a bad example, 
we have seen a Conservative Government passing a third Land Act 
on the old lines. To do the present Administration justice, it must 
be said that there is not a single member of it who pretends that this 
last piece of tinkering is likely to be permanent or satisfactory. It 
is only making the best of a bad job. 

Everybody is pretty well agreed by this time that if the Irish 
land difficulty is to be got rid of at all, it must be by measures 
very different indeed from previous Land Acts. What is to be the 
nature of the new remedy? That is a question which it is worth 
trying to answer. It is always easier to say what a scheme should 
not be than what it should be. I would therefore begin by saying 
that the new bill, if bill there is to be, should of de anything 
that in the remotest degree resembles, or that in any way recalls, 
its predecessors. The principles upon which all three Land Acts 
were based were radically bad, and by no possible manipulation can 
be made good or fruitful. g Therefore to found any new scheme 
upon these principles is to condemn it to certain failure. It may 
seem somewhat bold to speak in such decided terms of the Acts 
of 1870, 1882, and 1887; but this is not a matter upon which 
there is room for two opinions, or upon which, now that we have had 
time to look at the matter coolly, two opinions are really entertained. 
We go to school and learn that twice two are four, and believe it, 
and when we go out of school into the great world we do not call the 
multiplication table a piece of doctrinaire research which has no ap- 
plication to the facts of life. Still less do we attempt to conduct our 
own worldly operations upon the theory that twice two are five, or 
nine million and forty-two, or the square of x, or some equally odd 
and fortuitous quantity. If only we carried this arithmetical con- 
sistency into our politics, we should not have inflicted the last three 
Land Acts upon Ireland. 

Year after year we pay all our professors to teach us that the 
price of commodities cannot be fixed by Act of Parliament. We ac- 
knowledge the fact, we are convinced of its correctness, we write 
books about it, and in our turn we teach it to those who have not 
our opportunities. Then, having done this, we proceed wita infinite 
elaboration to enact a series of laws, the whole aim and object of 
which is to fix by statute the price of the most important com- 
modity in the country we hope to benefit. Some sluggish intellect 
fails to see the wisdom of the step, and its possessor asks why 
twice two are going to make five now any more than they did 
at school. How can you deal with such aman asthis? There are 
only two ways of suppressing him. Either you may assert that he 
is selfish, interested, tyrannical, retrograde, and only wishes to 
prevent your doing any good to a suffering country; or else 
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you can put him off with some smart remarks about Jupiter and 
Saturn which all the world will recognise as conclusive. Then 
of course you have nothing to do but to sing the praises of your 
own magnanimity, and to prophesy the certain success of your 
measures, until their absolute and disastrous failure makes it time 
to set about another beneficent reform of the same nature. 

Or again, we write or read, as the case may be, some millions of 
leading articles, pamphlets, treatises, reports of speeches, &c., all 
tending to show that we are a brilliantly practical people, full of 
common sense, and with a thorough knowledge of business. No 
doubt we possess all these high qualities, and accordingly there is no 
doubt whatever that we are perfectly well aware that the result of 
making a man a rent-charger on his own estate, with no sort of power 
over or interest in it beyond what is involved in the periodical collec- 
tion of a statutory rent, is to paralyse all enterprise on the part of 
either landlord or tenant, to prohibit the expenditure of capital, to 
embitter the relations between two men who have no common ground 
except in the sheriff’s court, and to render irksome the bonds which 
we forbid one of the parties to the contract to break. Al! these 
things, we know perfectly well, are and must be the results of the 
course described. Provided there be no special application made, 
no one would take the trouble to deny the proposition. But propose 
by elaborate legislative process to inflict this miserable condition 
upon a people, call it a remedial measure, and pledge the credit of a 
popular politician for its efficacy, and resto / the absurdity of the 
classroom and the study becomes the mature wisdom of the Cabinet, 
the House of Commons, and the platform. 

Nevertheless, with miserable and disappointing persistency, two 
and two still make four, and so indeed I believe they will continue 
to do to the end of the chapter. But what I wish to~ call attention 
to is the strange’ and unfortunate belief that has évidently grown up 
in the minds of many, that if we only go pretending long enough 
that two and two make five, or nine million and forty-two, the old 
result will in the end be altogether altered. 

We have witnessed, as I have endeavoured to point out, the 
most aggravated symptoms of this delusion in the dealings of our 
politicians with Ireland during the past twenty years. We know 
that it is impossible to fix prices by Act of Parliament, and we enact 
three statutes to fix them. We know that to make a man a mere 
rent-charger on his:‘own land is to drive all spirit out of both landlord 
and tenant; and we make this arrangement the normal condition of 
Irish land tenure. We know that to allow and encourage the breaking 
of laws, because they are unpopular with those who break them, is 
to return to barbarism and anarchy; and we make heroes out of a 
set of men who earn their daily bread by bragging of their intention 
to violate the law, or by inciting others to do so. 
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We know that the one thing which alone. can save Irish agricul- 
ture is the investment of capital in the land; and half our politicians 
help to maintain a state of things in which any man who invests 
sixpence in Irish land must be considered a lunatic if the money 
be his own, and a scoundrel if it be any one else’s. 

Such is a summary of the remedies which we have been content 
to apply to Ireland, and such are some of the reasons why they have 
not had the success which their authors undoubtedly hoped for 
them. Is it not possible that, after all, some plan, based upon the 
old superstitions of the multiplication table, of political economy, 
and of the ten commandments, might succeed, even though the 
brilliant experiments of the past have failed ? 

Almost the only thing that can be said in favour of past land 
legislation is, that it has been full of good intentions, and has 
frankly recognised the real source of the Irish difficulty. 

Everybody who knows anything about Ireland is well aware that 
the proportion of space which the land question occupies in the 
popular mind, in comparison with that occupied by Home Rule, is 
as about a hundred to one. Some people, indeed, would put the 
difference even higher, and would hold that, while the permanent 
solution of the land question was a matter of deep and pressing 
personal interest to some millions of the population of Ireland, the 
real enthusiasm for Home Rule was confined to a knot of noisy and 
impecunious agitators, who would like nothing less than the solution 
of the agrarian problem which has provided them for so long with 
a competence not earned in any other trade than that in which they 
are now engaged. 

I am not concerned to inquire whether I have understated this 
matter, but I am content to take the moderate estimate of the 
situation which I have given above. 

From that staterfent it appears that, in order to restore any sort 
of civilisation in Ireland, it is necessary to deal comprehensively and 
finally with the land question. I know that the use of the word 
‘finally’ in such a connection is to invite a crushing reply. I know 
that every Irish measure which Mr. Gladstone has brought in has 
produced an eloquent peroration in which the absolutely final, con- 
clusive, and never-to-be-amended character of the new remedy was 
dwelt upon with an unction which in the earlier cases must have 
carried conviction to many. But when I use the word ‘final’ I am 
under no illusion. I do not for one moment pretend that the 
economical difficulty in Ireland will be solved, or that the Irish tenant 
will be made either rich or happy, by the passing of any Act of 
Parliament. Such a consummation, if it ever happily arrive, must be 
conditional on a rise in the value of agricultural produce, coupled 
with the growth of some sort of respect for the Ten Commandments 
on the part of the Irish cultivators. : 
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At present there seems little enough likelihood that either of 
these preliminary conditions will be fulfilled. But what I do assert 
is that a solution is possible, by which we may relieve this country 
from all responsibility, real or imaginary, for the misfortunes of the 
Irish tenant-farmers, and may make it clear to all the world that the 
decay of agriculture in Ireland has as little to do with the action of 
the British Government as the Goodwin Sands have to do with 
Tenterden steeple. 

I have already pointed out that no solution whatever can have 
the remotest chance of success which does not differ in every essential 
particular from the ordinary run of Irish Land Acts as we have 
hitherto known them. By merely avoiding every principle:and every 
detail embodied in previous legislation, we cannot, indeed, make 
success certain, but we may, at any rate, make it possible. We 
cannot recall political economy from Jupiter and Saturn, because it 
has never left this terrestrial globe; but we can recall our legislators 
from the distant fields they have been rambling in, and in which 
they have managed to forget the science in which they were once 
capable of passing a satisfactory examination. ‘The mountain will 
not goto Mahomet.’ That is the strongest possible reason why the 
false prophet should be conducted to the mountain. 

A scheme which eschews every feature of the previous Land 
Acts may make success possible; something more is required to 
make it probable. The required measure must not only be right 
in itself, but it must be so obviously right and reasonable as to 
carry with it the approval and to strike the imagination of the general 
public. Not one Englishman in ten thousand has even a general idea 
of the provisions of the Irish Land Acts. Not one in a million has 
any really accurate knowledge of the various clauses and their effect. 
Even in Ireland the persons who are best acquainted with the acts 
are those who have studied them with the object of seeing how far 
and how completely they can be set aside, or turned into the con- 
venient instruments of fraud. 

It is absolutely certain that, before another session is over, we 
are destined to have one more Irish Land Bill, and possibly one 
more Irish Land Act. Can sucha Bill or such an Act be produced 
which shall be capable of meeting the requirements which I have 
laid down as essential? I believe such a Bill can be framed, and in 
laying an outline of its provisions before the public I ask for a fair 
and deliberate consideration of a proposal which has never yet been 
seriously discussed. 

It will save time if I state as briefly as possible the outline of 
the measure which I desire to see introduced. The tenor of the 
Bill should be somewhat as follows : — 

1. On ‘and after a date specified in the Act the whole of the 
agricultural land of Ireland held on lease or otherwise than in fee 
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shall be transferred from the present owners to the present occupiers, 
to be held by the latter in fee, subject to certain conditions as to 
payment of rent-charge as stated hereafter. 

2. The present owners shall receive, as the price of the land from 
which they are expropriated, a payment equal to a fixed number of 
years’ purchase of the rental. Such payment to be made in the 
shape of bonds bearing interest at 3 per cent., and guaranteed by 
the British Government. 

3. The new owners to hold their land subject to the payment of 
an annual rent-charge calculated on a basis which will repay the 
whole liability incurred in the purchase within a given number of 
years. Such payments shall be recoverable from the tenants by 
(a) the Government, (4) the local authority, jointly or independently. 
The recovery to be effected by distress repeated until the required 
amount be recovered, and not in the first instance by eviction. 

4. Power shall be given by the Act to levy upon certain com- 
modities (to be named in the schedule) customs duties on importation 
into Ireland. Such duties! to be in addition to any amounts already 
levied, not to exceed a statutory maximum, and no such duty or any 
part of it to be levied except when and as shall be directed by an 
Order in Council to be issued from time to time. 

5. The power to levy import duties shall be wholly within the 
control of the Executive Government, and the sums collected by 
means of such duties shall be taken in repayment of any deficit 
which may occur in the repayment by the new owners of the instal- 
ments necessary to meet the payments on account of the bonds 
issued to the late owners. 

Such is a very brief outline of the measure which I hope to see 
brought before the country. I will now proceed to examine the 
suggested provisions somewhat in detail. 

That a grand transfer of the land of Ireland is inevitable, and 
indeed is contemplated by the present Government, I believe to be 
without doubt. Whenever such a transfer takes place, somebod; will 
have to pay for it. Four courses are open. Honour and reason 
combine to suggest that the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, who 
are responsible for the Act of Parliament which effects the transfer, 
should bear the cost of interfering with vested interests which they 
have deliberately established for their own benefit and by their re- 
peated acts. Mr. Gladstone was perfectly well aware of the true 
aspect of this question when he stated that his original Land 
Transfer Bill was brought in to discharge an honourable obligation. 
Indeed, up to a very recent period, he was always clear on this head. 

This is what he said in the House of Commons in April 1886: 

1To these powers I will add the Indian practice of charging the land in the hands 
of every occupier untill the debt upon it is cleared. 
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. 
It is a fact that this (our past treatment of the land question) was not the action 
of a party, but the action of a parliament, and that is why I ask this House whether, 
after even such a summary recital as I have given, it is possible to deny that the 
landlords have been our garrison and our representatives ; that we have relied upon 
them as they have relied upon us, and that we cannot wash our hands of responsi- 
bility for their doings or for the consequences of those doings. 
The fact, however, that adhesion to his original plan seemed likely to 
cost some votes, soon modified Mr. Gladstone’s view as to what was 
expedient, though of course it could not in any way have altered 
his opinion as to what was just. The ‘honourable obligation’ was 
bundled overboard to lighten the ship. And now that this objec- 
tional burden has been got rid of, captain and crew are brimming 
over with excellent reasons for saying that it ought never to have been 
shipped at all. Sir George Trevelyan, for instance, has evidently per- 
suaded himself that there is something almost heroic in telling the 
electors that, come what may, he, at any rate, will never, never consent 
to taking a penny of English money to pay for an act of confiscation 
which Englishmen are about to commit to save themselves trouble 
and to,salve their own consciences. Perhaps if Sir George and his 
friends remembered that nine-tenths of the landlords of Ireland have 
bought and sold, acted or refrained from acting, lived, moved, and 
had their being in direct obedience to the invitations and commands 
of the English electors deliberately expressed in solemn Acts of Par- 
liament, he and they would see what a very unheroic line this policy 
of commuting your sins at some one else’s expense really is. 

For good or for ill the enormous majority of Irish landlords have 
acted in strict conformity with the laws which the English people 
made for them. ‘The very purchasers under the Encumbered Estates 
Court Act were invited to purchase by government puffers which 
announced that the inducement to buy was the possibility of raising 
the rents. And now, heaven save the mark! it is to be accounted a 
virtue to say we will upset every arrangement to which our word was 
pledged, and which we ourselves made, but that on motives of the 
purest principle we decline to pay one penny to avert the ruin which 
for our convenience we have elected to bring about. 

Still facts are stubborn things, and practical politicians are bound 
to look them in the face. We all like to be charitable, for charity 
covereth such a multitude of sins; and if we can be charitable on Sir 
George Trevelyan’s new patent system of making heroic sacrifices at 
somebody else’s expense, the virtue is likely to be very extensively 
practised. In other words, if the people of England are persistently 
told by men they have been accustomed to respect that it is a fine 
and noble thing to settle the Irish land question ‘ on the cheap,’ it is 
perfectly certain that a very large number will believe it, at any rate 
so far as to prevent them voting for the fulfilment of an honourable 
obligation which compels them to,put their hands in their pockets. 
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Granted, then, that the noble party which will never, never spend a 
shilling of the English taxpayers’ money upon Irish landlords (that 
is the correct formula) get their way, what are the remaining alter- 
natives ? 

As we said, if the land of Ireland be transferred, some one must 
pay. The people of England and Scotland we have eliminated. There 
remain (1) the Irish landlords, (2) the Irish tenants, (3) the Irish 
people. There is a party which is in favour of making the Irish 
landlords pay for the robbery of their own land. The holders of 
this doctrine are represented in the political world by Mr. Parnell 
and the prairie value, by Mr. O’Brien, and others of that class. It 
is represented in history by Jack Sheppard, Dick Turpin, and Bill 
Sikes. It has its more modest representatives in every gathering of 
the swell-mob, in every cracksman’s haunt, and in every pickpockets’ 
meeting. Sometimes it is qualified or mystified with a few high- 
sounding phrases, but at bottom it is simply the doctrine of pure 
theft—neither more nor less. Fortunately, despite some rather 
ominous appearances, no important section of Englishmen has as yet 
shown signs of deliberately adopting this policy. We need not discuss 
it for the present. If it be adopted seriously, it will probably lead 
to armed resistance in which the depredators may find themselves 
confronted with elements with which they have not hitherto had to 
calculate. 

Setting aside, then, the policy of robbery, we come to the two 
remaining alternatives—payment by the Irish tenants, and payment 
by the Irish people. 

That the Irish tenants, if they are suddenly transformed on very 
advantageous terms into Irish owners, ough? to pay the fee of the 
land which they acquire, is a proposition so obviously just that under 
ordinary circumstances it would hardly be disputed. But the present 
circumstances are not ordinary; and in addition to the comparatively 
small number of individuals who hold that the tenants should succeed 
in the plan of rapine which their leaders have sketched out for 
them, there is an infinitely larger number of persons who say that, 
though such a payment may be just in principle and expedient in 
policy, it is wholly out of the question in practice. I am not of this 
opinion; on the contrary, I believe that the Irish tenants not only 
ought to pay, but can, with the very smallest amount of effort, 4¢ 
made to pay. But I go further, and say that if the Irish tenant will 
not pay, and if it be not worth while to make him pay, then the 
Irish people must pay, and with even less effort can be made to pay. 

Let me explain myself. The first proposition in my Land Bill is 
simple enough; it corresponds with similar clauses introduced into 
previous Bills. It provides that, on and after a date specified in the 
Act, ‘the whole of the agricultural land of Ireland held on lease or 
otherwise than in fee shall be transferred from the present owners to 
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the present occupiers, to be held by the latter in fee, subject to 
certain conditions as to payment of rent-charge.’ That is simple 
enough. It is a large operation truly, but it has been contemplated 
before, and will certainly before long be undertaken. 

My second clause provides that ‘the present owners shall receive, 
as the price of the land from which they are expropriated, a payment 
equal to a fixed number of years’ purchase of the rental. Such payment 
to be made in the shape of bonds bearing interest at 3 per cent., and 
guaranteed by the British Government.’ The calculations which must 
form the basis of this payment have been frequently made by various 
authorities. There is considerable difference among them, and it iS 
obviously useless to try and forecast the decision of Parliament as 
to the number of years’ purchase which should fairly be paid. The 
just figure probably lies somewhere about midway between the 
estimate of a Gladstonian who is called upon to fix a price for the 
compulsory sale of his own property and that of somebody else’s- 
There is only one principle which can be unhesitatingly laid down 
beforehand—namely, that no valuation should take into account the 
fall in the value of land arising from ‘the Parnellite agitation. The 
proposition would appear self-evident if we were about to apply it to 
our own concerns. If a railway company drives a tunnel under a 
man’s house and makes the house uninhabitable, the owner claims 
compensation for the value of the house before it was ruined. The 
fact that a property has become depreciated to the value of a Green- 
land ice-floe by the perpetual incursions of wearers of the Parnell 
medal and others does not prove that the land is worth nothing. 

This fact will have to be remembered, merely because so many 
people will invite us to forget it. But I shall not attempt in this 
paper to lay down any sort of principle as.to the proper price to be 
paid for the Irish land. For the purpose of any argument I am 
content to adopt the figures given by Mr. Gladstone at a time when 
‘an honourable obligation ’ seemed also to be a convenient obligation. 
113,000,o00/7. was the figure given by the late Prime Minister as re- 
presenting the value of land requiring to be dealt with at an average 
of twenty years’ purchase of the judicial rents. In a few cases he would 
have granted twenty-two years’ purchase; in most cases deductions on 
account of rates and other charges payable by the landlord would 
have reduced the figure from twenty to eighteen years. To cover 
the payment on the stock to be created, a sum equal to 3 per cent. 
on account of the interest, and 1 per cent. on account of a sinking 
fund, or 4 per cent. in all, would be required. 

In adopting Mr. Gladstone’s figures I also adopt’ one of the features 
of his plan, namely, the creation of Government stock to be issued 
to the present landowners as compensation for their expropriation. 
But obviously the creation of a new Government stock will impose a 
liability upon the British Treasury—and indeed it is the British 
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Treasury that I wish to make responsible in the first instance for the 
payment of interest on the bonds issued. 

But as I have already pointed out, the balance of public opinion 
seems for the present to incline against any scheme which may even 
contingently increase the burdens of the British taxpayer. I accept 
the situation. The interest on the money must be repaid, therefore, 
by the late tenant and present occupier in the form of a terminable 
rent-charge spread over a number of years. Here again, for argument’s 
sake, I am content to make Mr. Gladstone’s figures, and to assume that. 
a repayment of 4,520,000/. would suffice to meet the requirements of 
the Treasury, and that the aggregate rent to be raised in Ireland need 
not much exceed that total. But it will be replied this is nothing more 
than Mr. Gladstone’s condemned Land Bill over again: the tenants 
will not pay, the instalments will fall into arrears, the British tax- 
payer will after all have to put his hand into his pocket, and there 
you are once more in presence of the accursed thing. 

To this I simply reply that this is going too fast, and that though 
two roads start together they do not necessarily end together. I 
propose, in the first place, that the Irish tenant shall pay for his own 
land, and that if he does not the Irish people shall go bail for: him, 
Iam perfectly prepared for the flood of conclusive objections which 
this proposition is certain to give rise to. ‘You cannot coerce a 
nation.’ ‘ The State can never take the place of a universal landlord.’ 
‘ You will be out of the frying-pan into the fire; instead of landlords 
and loyal men being boycotted, every government official will be 
boycotted.’ ‘Instead of a plan of campaign in a few localities, you 
will have a plan of campaign in every county in Ireland.’ 

I am quite prepared for all these objections, and I would merely 
say in reply ‘Connu.’ I quite believe that if we give the tenants the 
chance of doing all these things, under their present leaders, they 
will do them. But Ido not mean to give them the chance—which 
indeed makes all the difference. What I do propose is that all 
instalments of rent-charge shall be payable primarily by the tenant, 
and shall be recoverable from him either by the Executive Govern- 
ment or by the local authority provided for that purpose. In al 
cases the amount due to be recovered by distress and not necessarily 
by eviction. There is no reason why the distress should not be put 
in a dozen times; the moment the debtor has enough property to 
justify a seizure, a seizure should take place. 

But, supposing after all the tenant will not pay, and suppose h 
and his friends enter upon an organised scheme of fraud similar 
to the ‘Plan of Campaign.’ Well then, of course, as we have been 
so often told, ‘we cannot coerce a people.’ If the expression means 
that we cannot conveniently carry out evictions over large areas 
against organised resistance, I admit that there is some truth in 
the saying. If, however, it means that we cannot. make.the Irish 
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people pay their debts, I simply deny it. If in the supposed 
case the new Irish owners choose to be dishonest, let them be so 
by all means; only the Imperial Treasury must be repaid. A great 
boon will have been conferred upon the Irish people, and a section 
of them, some 500,000 in number, will get the direct and obvious 
advantage of that boon. ‘These persons refuse to pay, whom must we 
turn to? Obviously to the community for whose benefit the transfer 
has been made. If the Irish tenants will not pay, the Irish people 
must. How are we to make them? My plan furnishes a ready and, 
as I conceive, a complete answer to that question. 

Ireland is an island lying in latitude 52°. From her geographical 
position she does not produce, and cannot produce, tea, coffee, sugar, 
currants, rice, tobacco, or wine. Being an island, the commodities which 
she does not produce, but which her people nevertheless consume in 
large quantities, are brought to her shores by water, and chiefly from 
Great Britain. Here, then, is the key to my puzzle. I propose by 
my Act to give power to levy customs duties, not exceeding in any 
case certain maximum rates, upon all the commodities mentioned in 
the schedule of the Act;? such dutiés to be in addition to those 
already levied in the United Kingdom. To these duties to be levied 
by the customs authorities on imported articles must be added equi- 
valent charges upon those articles which are manufactured in Ireland 
itself. Under this head it will be only necessary to include spirituous 
liquors. The duties will only be levied in pursuance of an Order 
in Council naming the article to be taxed, the amount of duty to 
be charged, and the duration of the impost. The Executive Govern- 
ment will have an easy guide to the amount required ; it will be the 
sum by which the total payment of the Irish rent-charge falls short 
of the amount due, A/us all expenses of collection, &c. There-can be 
no doubt whatever as to who will pay these duties—it will be the Irish 
consumer: consumers invariably do pay import duties. 

‘But the Irish people will refuse to pay.’ I take the liberty of 
doubting this. They will not refuse to pay, because, unless they do pay, 
they will not get the necessaries of life, and these articles, ‘ as their 
name implies, no population can do without. There are seventeen 
customs ports in Ireland, of which five do no business. The whole of 
the ports are, and will remain, absolutely under the control of the 
Imperial authorities. 

I quite understand that, at the outset, complaints will be made 
against a plan which makes the many pay for the default of the few. 

Such a proposal, I shall be told, will at once lead to the non- 
payment of rent by many owners, who will be only too glad to put 
the burden on other shoulders. 


2 Articles included in the schedule: Tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, rice, tobacco, cur- 
rants and raisins, wine, spirits, beer. Home coal and manufactured iron have not 
been included, but they might be added if necessary. 
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All I can say, in reply to such an objection, is that such an event 
is quite possible. If it occur, an injustice will be inflicted upon those 
who have to pay for their neighbours’ dishonesty. But that is the 
situation ; and the sooner the public grasp it the better. The land 
has to be paid for, and if the owners decline to pay, then the com- 
munity must. But if the community allows itself to be taxed in 
this way, its members will assuredly have no one but themselves 
to thank.! 

For eight years past a large number of Irishmen have been 
banded together for the express and avowed object of compelling 
their neighbours to be dishonest. They have perfected a most 
complicated machine to enable them to carry out their object with 
success. I would humbly suggest that the same machinery which 
has been so successfully devoted to the task of making knaves 
should be directed to the novel, but not less meritorious, work of 
making honest men. 

In this connection I picture to myself all sorts of interesting 
developments. 

Imagine, for instance, the inhabitants of a Tipperary barony 
waking up to the consciousness that if the gallant fellows who have 
so long been the mainstay of the local league do not pay their debts, 
they, the patriotic, energetic, enthusiastic, and well-organised popula- 
tion of the said barony, will positively have to make good the deficit 
themselves, in the shape of extra payments for their tea, their tobacco, 
their sugar, or their implements. Once started on this theme it is 
hard to stop; and it is even possible to conceive of some unhappy man 
being shot in the legs or knocked on the head because he insists upon 
remaining a rogue, and not because he tries to be an honest man. 
As to the landlord, what will his position be? He will have his 
bonds in his pocket, and if Mr. Dillon and his friends really try the 
cowardly game of persecution which they have promised to undertake 
the moment they have matters in their own hands, he will simply 
depart to a place where he can spend his money under happier cir- 
cumstances. Hitherto it has paid to rob and terrorise the resident 
gentry. If my Bill passes, it will pay a thousand times better to 
treat them well. 

I must not forget to suggest a class of commodities which may, 
if necessary, be included in my schedule. I allude to those articles 
the taxation of which may be regarded as a concession to the pro- 
tectionist sentiments of the Irish people. Personally I do not believe 
that any amount of protection will enable Irishmen to succeed in 

8A remarkable precedent exists in support of the principle that in the case of a 
great transaction such as national land transfer, the community should bear a portion 
of the expense. In Bavaria the agrarian difficulty was met by buying the land from 
the landlords at twenty years’ purchase, and transferring it to the tenants subject to 
a charge equal to eighteen years’ purchase; the value of the odd two years being 
paid by the State, i.e. the taxpayers. 
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business until they have abandoned the various forms of dishonesty 
which their present leaders have taught them. They have a long 
probation to go through, and much to unlearn before they will make 
any honest trade pay. But there is no harm in humouring their 
prejudices within certain limits. 109,000 tons of coal are raised in 
Ireland per annum. Let us, if necessary, put a duty upon imported 
coal; there is a direct incentive to the coal-owners of Kilkenny to 
raise more coal and to get a good price for it. Or let us, on the same 
principle, put a tax on corn imported into Ireland. Such a duty, I 
admit, would be strictly protective, and in about two thousand 
years the Irish farmers would perhaps have learned to benefit by the 
protection. Meanwhile there is no sort of reason why they should 
not be gratified by a concession which would provide the Imperial 
Government with the necessary funds, and would at the same time 
be acceptable to the new owners of Irish land. 

I do not myself recommend these last-mentioned © subjects 
of taxation, but I merely suggest them for the consideration of 
others. 

Iam perfectly aware that no scheme such as that which I have 
sketched out can be considered as satisfactory which is not supported 
by definite figures, and I will admit at once that in this particular 
case it is exceedingly difficult to obtain accurate figures. As a matter 
of fact, there is no official record of the imports of merchandise into 
Ireland from Great Britain, and there has not been since the abolition 
of internal customs duties. Nevertheless, it is obvious that some sort 
of estimate of the amount and value of imports must be arrived at 
before the present problem can be worked out. 

This is the problem put in a convenient form. The British Ex- 
chequer issues stock to the amount of 113,000,o00/., bearing interest 
at 3 per cent., or 3,390,000/,, per annum. A security for the repay- 
ment of this sum has to be obtained. The first security is the 
payment of the whole amount due by the Irish tenants become 
owners. In the event of the tenants or any of them making 
default a further security is obviously required. Such security is to 
be furnished by the Irish customs revenue as stated above. What 
will the liability be, and to what extent will the customs duties be 
called upon to replace the deficit? Let us assume the worst case—a 
case practically impossible—that no instalments are ‘paid at all. 
What will the charge be then? It will be 4,520,000/, or 4 per 
cent. interest and sinking fund on 113,000,000/. How far can 
the customs duties be relied upon to provide a security for this 
sum? 

Before dealing with any of the figures involved in this problem, I 
must admit frankly that the totals given are only approximate and are 
open to the widest criticism and the freest revision. It is impossible 
to obtain accurate results; the data for producing them do not exist. 
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There is no record of the imports of the chief necessaries of life 
into Ireland. I can only, therefore, state the methods by which I 
have arrived at the results given below; and the results themselves 
must be regarded merely as estimates based upon a fairly sound 
basis. 

I have before me the official return of the amounts. of various 
commodities retained for consumption in the United Kingdom per 
head of population. 

Tea, sugar, coffee, tobacco, rice, and currants are necessaries of 
life, or practically so; and I do not believe the consumption of these 
articles per head is less in Ireland than in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. I have some reason for thinking that the consumption of 
tea is greater in Ireland than elsewhere. I have also an official return 
showing the value of the named articles taken on an average of the last 
fifteen years. These are the values independent of customs duties, 
so the prices are not affected by the abolition of certain charges during 
the period named. I have reckoned the population of Ireland. at 
4,800,000, or 50,000 less than the Registrar-General’s estimate for 
this year. 

I have left out of consideration all articles imported in order 
to be reshipped, and have dealt only with such quantities as were 
retained for home consumption. This will probably lead to a slight 
understatement of the Irish imports. But the error cannot be very 
considerable, for it is certain that none of the Irish ports are great 
entrepots. 

I am aware that a very large quantity of sugar is used for the 
purposes of manufacture, and this fact might be taken to interfere 
with the correctness of the average taken. 

The average consumption of raw sugar in the United Kingdom 
is given at 47.4 lbs. per head. If it could be said that in Great 
Britain there was, in addition to the demand for domestic purposes, 
a demand of sugar for manufacturing purposes which had no existence 
in Ireland, it is plain that my figures would be misleading. But, as 
a matter of fact, the few manufactories which Ireland possesses are 
of a kind which do use sugar largely. I think, therefore, that it is 
fair to assume something like an equal consumption of the article in 
all parts of the United Kingdom. With this slight explanation of my 
method I come to my results. 

I do not intend to ring the changes on all the alternatives 
which are open to the Government in search of a revenue from the 
necessaries, but I will record in a tabular form the results which 
may be obtained by what appear to me the most reasonable methods. 

The following table contains an estimate of the amounts of the 
several commodities named imported into Ireland, and the value of 
a duty of ld. per lb. upon the same :— 
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Cocoa . ; ‘ : 1,968,000 Ibs. £8,200 
Coffee . . . ‘ 3:928,000 Ibs. 16,366 
\ er Pi : - 23,376,000 Ibs. 97,400 
Currants and raisins* . 172,285 cwts. 80,399 
Rice . ‘ ; 51,600,000 Ibs. 215,000 
Sugar (refined) . ° 803,571 cwts. 379,999 

“ (raw). . : 2,023,285 cwts. 944,200 
Tobacco ‘ 4 ‘ 6,816,000 lbs. 28,400 


Total R ; ° 41,769,964 


Before going further I will remind my readers of one or two 
facts in the past history of our revenue departments which are ex- 
ceedingly important in this connection. 

The existing duties on most dutiable commodities have only re- 
cently reached their present low figure. Within very recent memory 
such articles as tea and coffee have borne duties a hundred, and a 
hundred and fifty per cent. higher than those now charged. Other 
articles, such as sugar, have ceased to bear any impost at all. ‘The fol- 
lowing figures with regard to tea and sugar alone are most informing : 

Tea duties: . 
1857 : = ° P , : . 7 per Ib. 
1865 , : . ° ° ‘ ‘ o. 4 
1887 . e . . ‘ : : 6 « 


Average Sugar duties. 
£2 | s. a, 
1854 ‘ ‘ - 16 4 per cwt. 1865 . ; . 12 10 per cwt 
1855 , ‘ es, os a : PO: ae ee 
1857 , ‘ aa ee | 172. : :- 2 = 
1859 ‘ ‘ ee ee ys C«; ; — So. -* 
ee a a eee | 1874 . . ~~. abolished. 


It is most remarkable to note that the demand for tea is evidently 
what is called a ‘saturated’ demand, that is to say no further lower- 
ing of the duty is likely to increase the consumption. Indeed the 
point of saturation appears to have been reached when the duty was 
at 1s., for we find that whereas in 1864, prior to the lowering of the 
duty, the import of tea amounted to 124,359,000 lbs., in 1867, with 
the duty at 6¢., or a hundred per cent. less, the amount imported 
had only risen to 128,028,000 Ibs. An increase not equal to that of 
many previous years. 

These facts are ‘very relevant to the question of the reimposition 
of duties, for they show how well the ordinary necessaries of life can 
bear taxation. 

It will not have escaped the observation of the reader that I have 
hitherto made no reference to the spirit duties. This is not because 
I think spirits an improper article to bear an extra burden. On the 


* The value for currants and raisins is less than the actual amount, the higher 
price of the raisins not being taken into account. 
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contrary, I think that on no commodity could the additional tax be 
imposed with greater propriety. But for a variety of reasons spirit 
duties differ from those on the other articles named; for clearness’ 
sake, therefore, I propose to deal with these separately. 

The chief manufactures of Ireland are linen and spirituous drinks. 
Obviously any increase in the customs duties levied on imported 
spirits must be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
excise duties; otherwise we should be merely fostering and protect- 
ing a home industry which perhaps of all industries least deserves 
legislative encouragement. But the moment we propose any altera- 
tion in the excise charges we are brought face to face with the fact 
that, in this matter at least, our plan partially breaks down. Any 
duty leviable in Ireland, and not under the control of the customs 
authorities at the ports of entry, is to a certain extent exposed to the 
interference of dishonest men and dishonest combinations. There is 
a chance that conspiracies may be formed to cheat the revenue, to 
threaten the collectors, and to evade the law. It is also possible .that 
an addition to the spirit duties may increase illicit distilling. I have 
considered these objections, and I confess they do not seem to me 
final. There are at present only twenty-seven distilleries in Ireland ; 
most of them are large concerns, and unless all law is destroyed in 
Ireland, there ought to be no difficulty whatever in taxing the pro- 
ducts of these establishments long before any political combination 
acquired a control over them. If the cost of producing whisky be in- 
creased, we may be quite certain that the retail dealers will pay the 
amount somehow, and that their customers will repay them. As to 
the illicit distilling, it goes on now in a considerable number of 
places which are pretty well known to the police. In 1885 there 
were 864 detections for the offence. If the spirit duties be increased, 
the illicit distilling will continue, but I do not believe it will increase, 
or at any rate not seriously enough to interfere with the large dis- 
tilleries. I have mentioned these difficulties to prove that I do not 
ignore them, but I am not alarmed bythem. Assuming that they 
present no insuperable difficulties, let us see what new resources are 
put at our disposal. 

The following are the principal statistics of the Irish excise 
revenue for 1886. Net revenue collected :— 


Beer : . . ° . . . : £673,177 
Licenses . . ° . . . ‘ 183,369 
Spirits . ° . : . . . . 3354,201 
Other articles . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 286 


Total . ° - £4,211,033 


The number of gallons of spirits entered for home consumption 
was 4,754,670. The duty, 10s. per gallon of proof spirit. 
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It is impossible, from the figures I possess, to obtain a correct 
statement of the imports of wine and spirits into Ireland. I find, 
however, that in one year the value of wine, brandy, and gin im- 
ported from the colonies and abroad was as follows :— 

Wine é ‘ : 2 ; ; ‘ - 41,394,670 
Brandy . ‘ . ° . ‘ ; ° 657,317 
Gin . " ms ‘ 3 F é ‘ ° 28,742 


Total . P s - £2,080,729 

No doubt a considerable addition should be made to these figures 
on account of wines duty-paid in Great Britain and imported thence, 
but the figure is so uncertain that I do not calculate it. 

On the facts as they stand, however, it will appear that a shilling 
a gallon extra upon proof spirits will give 237,7334. Ido not think 
a charge of 144d. extra on every pint of proof spirit sold would ruin 
Ireland, or even do much to check the drinking of whisky. 

Ten per cent. ad valorem on the colonial and foreign wines and 
spirits would give us another 208,072/.,, while an increment of like 
amount upon the existing beer duties would give 67,000/. 

Whatever be the effect of the increased taxation upon alcohol, the 
result can hardly fail to be gratifying. In the first place, if it succeeds 
in curtailing the consumption of spirituous liquors, it will indubitably 
benefit the people of Ireland, and should certainly be most acceptable 
to the advocates of temperance. 

If, on the other hand, the tax fails to check the consumption, the 
revenue will, of necessity, be increased... Being of a sanguine dis- 
position, I venture to look forward to a happy state. of things, when 
every Irishman will drink an extra glass to the cause of free land, 
and will feel that, in emptying his bumper, he is really and truly 
liberating the soil of his country. 

‘Here’s to your health and the freedom of the land!’ may yet 
become a popular toast. 

But to return to our calculations. We now have a maximum 
total from all the sources enumerated of 4,273,498/. per annum, made 
up as follows :— 

Cocoa, 6d. per Ib. ‘ " J ‘ - - £49,200 
Coffee . . . ° ° - 78,196 
Tea “6 : , ° ‘ ° ‘ 584,400. 
Currants, 3¢. per Ib. . ‘ : : ° - 241,197 
Rice, 2d. per Ib. ‘é . 2 ° n : 430,000 
Sugar (refined), 2¢. per lb. . ; ; ‘ 759,000 

“ (raw) 1%a “ : . ° + 1,416,300 
Tobacco, 6¢. per lb. . ‘ x A S ‘ 170,400 


Spirits, excise 1s. per gall. . . : ‘ 237,733 
Colonial and foreign wine, 10 p.c. ad ahem - 208,072 


Beer, Io p.c. extra tax ‘ : ° ‘ , 67,000 


Total . ‘ $4,241,498 
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Such is a rough summary of the resources which I conceive to 
be available for the purposes of my scheme. I do not pretend for a 
moment that it is accurate, but I am convinced that, whatever 
criticism be applied to the figures, the main result will be un- 
altered. No corrections will shake the fact that an ample fund may 
be raised from purely Irish sources, which can be collected without 
difficulty, and which can be applied in repayment of any deficit in 
the instalments due from the new occupiers. Of course one or two 
factors in the problem may be greatly varied, and the variation will 
only place my proposals on a firmer basis. I have assumed that the 
total value of the bonds issued must be 113,000,000/, I have assumed 
that the rate of purchase should be twenty years’ value of the judicial 
rent, less deductions on account of landlords’ outgoings, such as rates, 
&c. In both these figures I have adopted Mr. Gladstone’s calcula- 
tions, but I am well aware that in the opinion of many authorities 
both figures are placed too high. I have assumed moreover that the 
operation to be undertaken by the Government must of necessity 
include the whole agricultural land of Ireland now held on tenancy, 
but I know that many persons doubt the necessity of dealing with 
all estates indiscriminately. If, therefore, the views of either of the 
parties referred to above should eventually prevail, it is obvious that 
the security afforded by the customs and excise duties would be even 
more complete than appears from my tables, for the total amounts to 
be secured would be greatly diminished. 

Nor must it be forgotten that though, in order to complete my case, 
I have contemplated the absolute cessation of the payment of rent- 
charge in all parts of Ireland at one time, there is nothing more im- 
probable than such a contingency. At present self-interest has created 
an organisation which, in defiance of and in open hostility to the law, 
has succeeded in compelling many thousands of persons to be dis- 
honest. It is at least reasonable to suppose that the power of self- 
interest will not be less when it has behind it the whole machinery 
of the law, the moral support of all honourable men as well as 
most rogues, and when it is used to compel men to be honest and 
to do their duty. If with all these aids public opinion armed with 
public authority cannot insure the payment of the rent-charge, then 
certainly the bulk*of the Irish taxpayers will themselves have to 
contribute. But that is the situation; that is, under the circum- 
stances, the only just and feasible way of getting the money. 

There is, of course, an obvious objection to the idea of holding 
over traders a permanent threat of extra taxation upon the commo- 
dities in which they deal. The fact that traders and shopkeepers 
will be compelled to watch the increase in the arrears of rent-charge 
must occasion much uncertainty, and some loss. Such uncertainty 
exists at present in the tobacco and spirit trades, and the recent un- 
announced changes in the duties on tobacco, spirits, and beer have, 
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no doubt, proved a source of much inconvenience. But every system 
must be attended by some drawbacks, and, as a matter of fact, the 
changes in the Imperial tariff have not really paralysed or seriously 
injured the industries which they affected. 

But it will be said you will be inflicting a serious hardship on the 
bulk of the population ; taxes on the necessaries of life, however small, 
are felt immediately by small consumers. The fact, with some 
qualifications, is true, but it is a fact which makes my proposal so 
useful. If Ireland chooses to elect for a policy of dishonesty and 
repudiation, her people ought to be made to feel the consequences, 
and the further the indulgence is carried the more sharply ought 
the penalty to be inflicted. For my part I do not believe the dif- 
ficulty would arise, or that the Irish people would to any serious 
extent become defaulters. The annual payments on account of rent- 
charge would be far less than even the present low rents, and the pay- 
ment would be terminable. The power to distrain until the whole sum 
due was actually paid would prove a very serious weapon in the hands 
of a local authority which had a direct interest in applying it. And 
lastly, if the Indian plan of charging the holding with all arrears due 
to Government in the hands of every occupier were adopted, an extra 
security of a very substantial kind would be added. 

One other objection is nearly certain to be taken. An act such 
as that proposed would be unfair to Ulster. Why should men who 
honestly observed their obligations in the North be made to pay for 
those who have broken faith in the South? I admit at once that if 
any area in Ireland could be dealt with separately under the scheme 
proposed, Ulster, or a part of it, might fairly claim exceptional treat- 
ment. But, asa matter of fact, such an exception is impracticable: 
a customs line cannot be traced between two counties, or—as in the 
case of Donegal—between two halves of the same county. 

Having made this admission, however, I cannot profess to be dis- 
turbed by the possibilities which it raises. I do not believe Ulster 
ought to condemn the plan on this account, or even that Ulster will 
do so. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the wealth and 
prosperity of Ulster will not, under any circumstances, be taxed. In 
the worst event it is only the numbers of Ulster that will be taken 
into account; and the numbers of Ulster as compared with the rest 
of Ireland are small. If it were in the power of Tipperary and Lime- 
rick to indulge in repudiation at the expense of Antrim and Down, it 
would not be long before the experiment would be tried. But 
this happy possibility would not be open. No doubt Tipperary could 
compel Ulster to pay an extra halfpenny in the shilling, but on one 
condition only, namely, that the other three provinces paid an extra 
twopence. It appears to me that Leinster, Connaught, and Munster 
will not be very grateful to Tipperary under such circumstances. 
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Moreover, as I have already pointed out, the proportion of in- 
come devoted to the purchase of necessaries is largest in the case of 
small incomes. The artisans of the North will be less affected by 
the new duties than the small farmers of the South. None of the 
implements or raw materials of the great Ulster manufactories will 
be touched. I believe that under no scheme is Ulster likely to be 
less affected than under that which I propose. Any system of raising 
money based on rateable value, on incomes, or on business profits, 
must hit the North unfairly. Any scheme by which a Dublin autho- 
rity is allowed to raise money from Ulster must inevitably end in the 
robbery of the latter. I venture respectfully to ask Ulstermen to weigh 
and consider these points before they pronounce upon my plan. 

Such is my plan. I believe it has much to commend it, and, 
what is more, 1 believe there is no serious alternative before the 
public which is not open to infinitely greater objections than the plan 
which I have ventured to recommend. 


H. O. ARNOLD-ForRSTER. 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir,—I find it stated, in an article on ‘ Literature for the Little Ones,’ in your 
October number, that my little book, ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ first pub- 
lished in 1865, was probably suggested by the late Mr. T. Hood’s ‘ From Nowhere to 
the North Pole,’ first published in 1864. May I mention, first, that I have never read 
Mr. Hood’s book ; secondly, that I composed mine in the summer of 1862, and wrote 
it out, in the form lately published in facsimile, during 1863? Thus it will be seen 
that neither book could have been suggested by the other. 

As it is, in my view, and no doubt in that of many others of your readers, an act 
of dishonesty to imitate another man’s book without due acknowledgment, I trust to 
your sense of justice to allow this reply to the charge brought against me in the 
above-named article to appear in your forthcoming number. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lewis CARROLL. 
29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





